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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, AUGUST 28, 1913. halcyon days who would not have been According to Mr. Dolla the cost of 
eee ’ ‘ = overcome with humiliation if he had these extra ands 0 an Americal 
j Y " been unable to put his finger upon a steamer amounts in ont ar to $8,220 

The \ eek dozen able and willing professors of or 4 per cent. on an investment o; $200 





pharmacology in every township in his 000—a heavy handicap at the very ou 

If the late William James were alive, gistrict. No village would have been set for the American owner. Mr. Dol 
he could find in the utterances of cer- too poor to furnish a few applicants for lar also complains of the severe test to 
tain Republican newspapers the best any forty-fivehundred-dollar job that which American boilers are annually 
possible example of the will to believe. tne Government could list. But all this subjected when the Government inspec 
The Ohio State Journal, for instance, | tajent has vanished at the wave of the tor applies a hydrostatic pressure of 
sees the now shattered party resuming Commission's wand. “Broad training,” one and a half times the working pres- 
its former sway “under brighter and tyig body demands, and “extensive prac- sure. This, he thinks, has much to do 
happier auspices than for many years ¢jca) experience in various branches of with our frequent boiler explosions. 
past.” By the disappearance of tlhe | ,harmacology, physiology, physiological American inspectors are, moreover, less 
Progressives? Not at all. Of course, ang pharmaceutical chemistry, and considerate than foreigners in taking 


this thorn in the Republican flesh “wii! chemotherapy.” Is it any wonder that up a ship's time and interfering with 


never make a party. It is simply 4 the job is driven to seek the man? her loading and unloading. One of our 
protest against the old leadership which new regulations requires that at the ex 
will disappear when the Republican ; p ‘ / piration of the year for which the ship 
party comes back, rejuvenated, refresh in. the Gam. Pranctece Journal of Com- has been passed by the Government, she 
ed, and born again.” The great event ““’°* a eee on SRR must be re nupontet at the first Ameri 
now in process is the destruction of the |°f Merchant steamers, has thrown con- can port at which she calls, instead of 
Democratic party. President Wilson is Sees Tae On the Matture of even & being permitted to return to her home 
the only force that keeps it together. a a a vo CRO Ine port and thus save money for her own- 
That is, it may have survived the Civil ronnie eas saps rts ia ers and the Governm: * Finally, it is 
War and the freesilver blunder, but it “US'Y®'* °* ¢ a ee oe gratifying to note that Mr. Dollar asks 
cannot be expected to live through so — anak “ a ree ong prs only that in the foreign trade American 
distressing an occurrence as its enemy's had eocenaseres been expected ee achinatell ie: ited tei oeeite ended the 
almost mortal illness. But logic is log- provision of the recent Panama Canal iden: peaiiiiees, ox (ake Gemteliies 
ic. The President's party “is maintain- Act would bring a number of fine steam- i eel Gites Ueeinion elem uation 
; , . ships under the American flag. Mr. ae i 
ing the boss system, while the Republi- a ern ahem bills whose sole purpose seems to him 
can party is making a strong fight arescmnrccelisor bane va ae to be “to restrict and restrain the oper- 
against it,” and in a few brief moons |~ ; ee ottes of Amisioanawnes vessels 

the Opposition will be centred in theRe-| Pr'tish Stmr. M. 8. Dollar: Cost to op- aa a 


|} erate per day, $100.81; deadweight capacity, 
> 44 oy | ‘ * °* 

publican party, “with Aldrich, Cannon, | ¢g00- lumber carrying capacity, 3,200,000 The pamphlet Mr. Sulzer is sending 
Penrose, Gallinger, et al., promoted to, fees. P , 

; =— se oi as American Stmr. Grace Dollar: Cost to op- out in order to convince people that 
the rank of voters.” This wouldMeave — : ‘a fe P —— 
erate per day, $133.15; deadweight capacity,! the real animus of his impeachment is 
us -with only one party, which ought 2300; jumber carrying capacity, 1,100,000 
to get all the offices back; but who feet. 
would be so cruel as to prick so rosy 


a bubble? 


resentment against him for uncovering 
Tammany frauds through his special 
Some of the disadvantages of the Ameri- investigator, John A. Hennessy, is in 
can steamer are as follows: The Ameri-|dubitably impressive as to the Tam 
RS 2 TL can measurement of cargo steamers 18 many rascality, particularly as it is able 

The blighting effect of the merit sys- | 30 per cent. larger than foreign measure- to cite as proof the indictment of Bart 
tem, dimly foreseen by the politicians, ment, and this governs the sums to be Dunn, a Tammany Hall member of the 
is now plainly apparent. It has become paid out for tonnage tax, dry-docking, State Committee, and of William H 
necessary to coax men to apply for posi- pilotage, etc. Foreign steamers do not Whegand, one of the Democratic bosses 
tions. The Civil Service Commission usually carry quartermasters, while the! of Rockland County. Mr. Hennessy 
frankly confesses its inability to get the American must carry four. In the en-, charges that a contractors’ ring has 
right sort of appointees for certain gine-room the American steamer carries | gince 1908 crowded out honest builders 
places. One of these is described as a an extra engineer “and three water ten- of roads and specifically affirms that 
“real prize,” being the post of professor ders, men who do nothing but draw the the State's inspectors and engineers 
of pharmacology in the Public Health pay they do not earn. No foreign cargo were, to the extent of two-thirds of 
Service. It pays $4,500 a year. Yet no ships carry them. . . . Then, by the/their number, “O. Kd by Thomas F 
one asks for it—no one, that is, whom new law just enforced, one extra mate| Smith for Tammany, by John F. Me 
the Commission is willing to accept. is added; and still another wrinkle, if|Cooey, by Fitzpatrick, of Buffalo, and 
Would such a condition have been con- your crew exceeds fifty you must put|by Kelley, of Syracuse. Some of them 
ceivable a decade or two ago? Why, up a wireless plant on the vessel and | were barbers, some of them were liquor 


there was not a Congressman in those carry two wireless operators.” idealers. Some of them had no known 
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Vr} remainde ere appoint 
‘ } ol the Sta Committe 
ntl pective districts Some 
of these lows rarely saw the roads, 
it illy signed estimates every 
! upon which bills were paid.” 
rha s precisely the Tammany method 
f doing thing it is the Hall's idea of 
loing the people's business. But as proot 
t § should not have been im- 

ached, it is ridiculous 
A notabl reform in the Appellate 
practice in New York has at last been 
, nplished The Court of Appeals, 
1 Barnett against Malloy, has approved 
the bi passed last year at the in- 
tance of the Bar Association's Law Re- 
f n Committee. This brings New York 
ibreast of what has been the English 
pract since 1875, and abolishes an 
abuse that crept into the law in 1830. 
In 1912 the Code of Civil Procedure was 


amended so as to give the Appellate Di- 


vision power, in reviewing a judgment, 


to render a judgment of affirmance or 
reversal and final judgment on the 
rights of the parties, or to modify the 
judgment below, instead of requiring 
the granting of a new trial. And this 
has been sustained by the Court of Ap- 
peal n the case above mentioned It 
ipplies only to equity cases and cases 
here the court below could have di- 
rected a verdict The Constitution of 
New York guarantees a right to a jury 
trial in other cases, and this prevents 
th reform from being extended to 
then rhe Law Reform Committee of 
the Bar Association deserves credit for 
rk in bringing about reforms in 
ur procedure Since 1909 substantial 
ly fifty recommendations made by this 
Committee for the simplification of our 
procedure and the expedition of trials 
have been enacted into law 
if 80 «6seldom possible to say a 
hearts od word for the work of a 
tat | lature that the record of 
Georgia d rves notics It assembled 
june and adjourned August 14, be 
ing limited by law to fifty days Al 
though it began in the usual way of 
Legislatures, uncertainly and with lit 
tle promise of effectiveness, it closed 


with a week of solid accomplishment 
It found the State treasury, in Gov 
Slaton’s words, sick and steadily on the 
dv cline This condition it met by a tax 


bill, 


supplemented 


, 


equalization by an 


e N 
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nheritance tax and other tax provi-| 
sions. Among laws dealing with so- 
cial betterment, none is of greater in- 
terest than the “Mothers’ Rights” bill, 


which does away with a gross discrim- 


ination by placing a mother upon an 


equality with the father in cases involv- 
ng the custody of minor children. In 


the background of all this work stands 


the Governor, concerning whom the 
Macon Telegraph remarks: 

Those who feared that Gov. Slaton would 
fail to measure up in the respect of get- 
ting things done ar now convinced that 
the present Executive, who, by tempera- 
ment s opposed to the spectacular, and is 
somewhat ndn-combative, does “do things,” 
and does them with the least possible 
friction 


the boy—he was eighteen—was housed 
in Machinery Hall, St. Louis. The book 
was familiar to him only by title, “A 
Out of these con- 


drew 


Trip to the Moon.” 
the 
a love of machinery and a rov- 


fessions Bureau two infer- 
ences: 
ing disposition. Its problem then be- 
came: what occupation combines these 
two elements? Aeroplaning is still new 
and perilous. Automobile and motor- 
cycle racing is hardly to be recommend- 
ed as a steady The 
asked the boy how "he should like to be 
a locomotive engineer. He should like 


And so, after a period of 


pursuit. Bureau 


it immensely. 
probation as fireman, he is now said to 
of the most expert and trust- 


be one 


| worthy engineers on one of our great 


There are probably several thousand 


in the United States that boast 


the 


schools 


somewhere motto on the Horace 


Mann building in this city—mens sana 
in corpore sano; and there are certain- 
ly 20,000,000 school children to whom it 
should apply. Every newspaper brings 


home the importance of school hygiene. | 


England is digesting the estimate that 
of children are tu- 
that all, but 2 


per cent. of the whole; that 80 per cent. 


200,000 her school 


bercular being, after 


|Champlain and the 
| might be expected to mark the occasion 


have bad teeth, and nearly half as many | 


defective throats or noses; and that an 


| Vocation Bureau 


railway systems. Clearly, not all of the 
brains in Boston goes into business; the 
has its share. 


Those who object to the lavish pag- 
eantry that is coming to mark histori- 


anniversaries in this country, as 


find gratification 


cal 
in last 
Saturday's simple of the 
150th anniversary of St. Albans, Vt. A 
1763 Lake 


Green Mountains 


abroad, may 


observance 


place founded in between 


with reminders of Sir William Johnson, 


|or Ethan Allen, or the heroic days of 


appalling number are in some definite 
way deformed, or have faulty eyesight 
In America there is a large 
the 
But 


or hearing. 


proportion suffering even from 


American disease of neurasthenia. 


Lundy's Lane. It might even have gone 


| back to the founder of its English coun- 


terpart, whose martyrdom occurred in 


29 
SiS Se 


But in the grand parade there was 


|not even the counterfeit presentment of 


la 


red aborigine. Instead, enthusiasm 


| waxed warm over a line of three medley 


| bands, fifty commercial floats, forty au- 


| tomobiles, “a few cows, lambs, poultry, 


jand a bear.” History appeared only on 


neglect or ignorance of the machinery 
that alone can effect an improvement— 
including not merely good buildings 
and good educational programmes, but 
socially efficient teachers, medical in-! 
spection, doctors, nurses, and  public- 
spirited school authorities—is more or 


less deep-rooted. Its persistence, as 

| 
well as the recent great inroads upon, 
it, is emphasized by the International |} 


Congress on School Hygiene, at Buffalo. 


In English, French, German, Spanish, 


and Italian, teachers, investigators, phy- 


sicians, and sanitarians will read papers 


to the bewildering number of 300 


a “float of plants one hundred years 
old,” sandwiched between one of a har- 
ness-maker and another of a clothier. 
Even the City Hall's 
tiques” consisted largely of articles late- 


exhibit of “an- 


ly brought from India. The basis and 
aims of the celebration should be noted 
by Western towns increasingly jealous 
Accord- 


it 


of their few scraps of history. 


ing to the St. Albans Messenger, 


showed that the place was not dead to 


Given what exhibit a boy would 


cheose to visit first at a great exposi- 
and the 


tion, name of a book that! 


to Required: the} 
he 


This is the problem that puzzled | 


“sounds good” him 


occupation or profession should en-| 


ter 
the Boston Vocation Bureau just two | 


days 


“the spirit of united effort and enter- 


| prise that marks the boom towns of the 


West,” that material industries 


“still enlisted red blood among the St. 


Albanians.” 


The best that can be said about Fran- 


The exhibit which appealed toleig Burton Harrison's appointment as 
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Governor-General of the Philippines is ute. This should have a widely deter- 
that is a consistent anti-Imperialist rent « t. Yet when all is said and 
and thoroughly in sympathy with the done, it is a curious fact that by cross 
Democratic policy of independence at ing the State line Diggs committed a 
an early date. He has never, so far as crime, when the same actions within 
we are aware, held any executive posi- the State of California would not have 
tion in which his administrative capac- rendered him liable in any way save 
ity might be tested. He faces one of on the charge of adultery. This fact 
the most remarkable opportunities to and the apparent absence of conclusive 
serve the United States which have come proof that the object in taking the girls 
to any one in recent years. The very to Reno was to use them for white- 
magnitude of the problem of evacuation slave “traffic” makes the verdict some- 


seemed, however, to call for a man of what surprising. To Mr. Wilson's skill 
first-class ability, whose name and ex- in straightening out the imbroglio in 
perience would certify his competency the Attorney-General’s office is now 
to the country as a whole. This we added the verdict which decent Cali- 
cannot feel to be the case with Mr. Har- fornians hoped for. This leaves Con 
rison. He is young, ambitious, possess- gressman Kahn and his kind, who 
ed of great wealth and of considerable sought to make it appear that the Fed- 
talent, and he will, doubtless, devote | eral] Government was actually concern- 


himself to the task whole-heartedly. But ed in shielding a moral degenerate, 
it remains surprising that Mr. Wilson looking particularly silly. 
should have chosen for this place one of 
the rich young men who have so long , , - : 
nis . Canada, with Thaw, begins a decade 
lent respectability to Tammany Hall. , ; , 
% of great prosperity. We say a decade, 
it ee because Canadian legal procedure thus 
To Mr. Harris > re > , . R - 
. arrison the report of Dean C. far has shown itself so startlingly like 


Worcester on slavery i » Philippines oa 
y in the Philippines our own that we are safe in supposing 


will be a warning of difficulties. Its 


most serious part, as in the reports of 


1910 and 1912 


question 


dec ided. 


it will be ten years before the 


of Mr. Thaw’s deportation is 


constitutes not so much Already the legal profession and the al- 


an indictment of a government as of a 


lied profession of criminal psychiatry 
social condition. The statement that are booming. In Canadian private-de- 
peonage, which Mr. Worcester clearly toctive circles an exceptional harvest is 
distinguishes from slavery, “prevails in confidently predicted. The suggestion 
every municipality in the islands,” is| 4+ mr. Thaw become a Canadian land- 
qualified only by the admission of a dif- holder in order to frustrate deportation 
ficulty of defini > wor » for me ; 

y of defining the word. As for has mobilized an army of real-estate 
slavery itself, it is hard to stamp out, agents who have been idle since the 
because laws dealing with it will inter- slackening of the boom in Alberta and 
fere with the lesser, more general evil. Saskatchewan. Because of Mr. Thaw’s 
Those whe profit by the operation of the announced intention to enter upon a 


old debtor system are naturally reluc- 
it. 


campaign of publicity, the leading Ca- 


© ) Tv > .  O . . 
tant to end rhe tenor of the report nadian newspapers have placed orders 


shows that, had Mr. Worcester wished, for additional sextuple One 


presses. 


he might have emphasized improvement 


can only touch upon the fertilizing in- 
in conditions, rather than their still | fuence of the Thaw money in the minor 
grave aspect. As the islanders have jndustries—the moving-picture indus 
gained in self-government, so the prim- try, the jail-delivery industry, the auto 
itive agriculture that fostered the old mobile industry, the florist industry, 
labor abuses has slowly improved. which would never be what it is if as- 
sassins and degenerates were not to 
No one will, we presume, waste much, have their cells brightened with a daily 
if any, sympathy upon Maury I. Diggs,| bunch of sweet peas. How Mr. Lloyd 
who has just been convicted of the George must be wishing himself to be 
charge of being a “white slaver,” in Canadian Chancellor of the Exchequer 
the sensational trial at San Francisco. with power to clap a super-tax on all in 
There will be great rejoicing that the comes derived from Thaw! 
whole country has thus received a 
valuable object-lesson as to the effec-| Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s recent speech 
tiveness of the Federal white-slave stat- at St. Hyacinthe has not set the Cana- 
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dian political pot to boiling 

{ i , 

t t 
» then i 
naval plan was covertly welcon to 
iny. And in the face of t Japa 

Var-scare and the examp \ 
tralia the ndependent T nto 
still finds in a newspap poll iny 
ommunities not enthusiastic f 
ting the profit on a $35,000,000 contract 
into British shipowners’ pocket 
building a home navy fo 
see no excuse.” There is non t 
centing of a tray trom altar, a ) 
t! recipi tv issue And it t 
ucstio Sir Wilfrid himself pointed 
out, relates now to the future only. [he 
eyes of t Canadians are fixed o 1 
Senate. As the Liberal lead put it 
“At the last Canadian election any 


said, ‘The Americans need both our mat 
kets and our products. The new Demo 
cratic tariff will let our products in 


whatever our course.” That prediction 
has not yet come true. If it does, well 
and good; if not, the Liberals will open 
the fight again for broader markets and 
reciprocity.” It is evident, even in Can 
ada, that the new tariff will pass, and 
that its effect there must be tested 
time. 
Even though Hungarian affairs of 
honor are quite as consistently harm : 
less as French, Count Tisza’'s third duel 
for the year suggests that there i till - 
force in Mark Twain's recommendation , 
that Austria-Hungary hould provide 
herself with a Minister of Etiquett At n 
the same time, the exploits of th mn 
of Andrassy’'s old political comrade t 
tify to a certain parliamentary and so 
cial advance in the dual monarchy 
When the American humorist visited 
Vienna in 1897, it was the matte 
course tone in the _ epithets nter 


changed by Majority and Opposition 

members that seemed remarkabl if 

they had been schoolboys or sa ° 
their language would have been mor 

in keeping, but the nonchalance t 


which they accepted insults and slander 
was absolutely incomprehensibl As 
gentlemen, they showed a callou 
unknown to the pugnacious proletariat 
so Mark Twain thought. If there 
any danger in such duels of losing a 
statesmanlike figure—as a ertain 
Western republic once did pub ! 





timent might end them 


LSO 
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THE BANKERS’ CONFERENCE AND 
THE BANKING BILL 


The action of the Bankers’ Confer- 
en at Chicago, in adopting, towards 
the pending banking legislation, an at- 
titude of friendly coéperation and crit- 

rather than one of sweeping and 
» opposition, we esteem a happy 
augu We so regard it, from a point 
which recognizes the force of 
n y of the objections raised in the 
port of the conference against certain 
propocals of the measure as it stands 
At the outset, a possibility seemed to 
st that the bankers’ gathering might 
adopt the uncompromisingly hostile pol- 
i expressed in the comment of one 
egate that the bill is “unworkable, 
ipractical, and fundamentally bad, and 
not be remedied by amendment.” 

Adoption of a resolution along such 

might or might not have been 
onomically warranted; that, as was 
iown by the discussion in the confer- 
ence itself, is a matter on which opin- 
ions differ widely But that would 


have been a grave political blunder, and 


that it would have gone far towards de- 
priving the bankers’ recommendations 

any practical efficacy, no one can 
doubt who has observed the actual sit- 
tation at Washington. The assembled 
bankers recognized this plainly. The 


emark of Mr. Wade, that “if we cannot 
agree among ourselves in regard to the 
that 
expect of Congress?” 

which 


kind of currency law is needed, 


we was 


of 


end prevailed. 


what can 


evidence the wiser spirit in 


the 


Neither the Administration nor the 


Congressional committees could reason- 


ably refuse at least to give considera- 


tion to criticisms temperately present- 


ed by experienced bankers, and accom- 


panied by valid reasons against any 


existing provision. To ignore such coun- 


sel, merely because it came from bank- 
ers, would be as sensible as to ignore 
the criticisms of trained engineers on 


a tentative plan for an isthmian canal. 
rhe engineers’ objections might be well 
or ill founded, but iftheir authors were 
responsible men, they could not be over- 
looked. The banks and their officers have 
much individually at stake in the result 


of the currency legislation; the business 
United States has a 
But 


that 


community of the 


deal more it is also not at 


good 


political 
Wilson 


istration and the present majority in 
, 


the 


the 


all impossible pres- 


tige and success of Admin- 


Congress might have to stand or fall by 
the practical success or failure of their 


experiment in banking reform. 
The changes recommended in the 
pending bill are numerous. Some of 


them affect the general framework of 
the plan as it now stands; some affect 
Of the first 


class, the objection that twelve region- 


its technical provisions. 
al banks would be too many is the most 
The its 


general judgment in favor of a single 


important. conference gives 


central bank; but proposes as an al- 
ternative that not more than five shall 
be created. This second suggestion has 
behind it the high practical judgment 
of Mr. Paul 


his opinion that too great a number of 


Warburg, who has stated 


such banks would result, first, in weak- 
ening the efficiency of all of them out- 


side the district containing the coun 
try’s largest money centre; secondly, 
and as a consequence, in forcing such 


regional institutions into dependence 


on New York; thirdly, in creating great 
pressure on the national board, to fa- 
vor, in its general policies, one section 
at the unjustifiable expense of another. 

The remedy, Mr. Warburg thinks, is 
the establishment of banking groups “so 
large that the divergent influences of 
the various component parts would ip 
themselves eliminate any provincial col. 
He places the minimum .of such 


Without passing 


or.” 
regional banks at six. 
judginent on all aspects of the matter, 
we believe that this criticism demands | 
the broadest and most careful consider- | 
ation. 

The bankers further propose thas the | 
national board of seven, instead of con- 
sisting, as the present bill provides, of | 
two Cabinet officers, the Controller of | 
the Currency, and four Presidential ap 
pointees (one at least an experienced | 
banker), shall be made up of three | 
Presidential appointees, three directors | 
chosen by the member banks, with the 
Secretary of the Treasury as the sev-| 
enth. This proposal must be judeed in 
the light of the actual situation; we| 
its political practicability. We| 
have said from the first, in considering | 


doubt 


the Administration plan, that the real | 


crux of controversy in this national 
supervisory board (which the system of | 
regional banks makes essential) is the 
nature and limitation of its powers, ra- 
ther than its manner of selection. 

What the bankers’ conference had to! 


say regarding the note issue system | 





‘touched an important point. Their re 
port recommends that the notes should 
be made the obligation, not of the Gov- 
ernment, but of the regional central 
banks through which the member banks 
obtain them. It further advises that 
such notes should be redeemed in gold; 
not, as the pending bill provides, in 
“gold or lawful money,” and it proposes 
that a progressive tax shall be imposed 
on notes when the gold reserve held 
against them shall have fallen below a 
stated minimum. ; 

Each of these proposed amendments 
is absolutely sound in principle; each 
deals with a provision in the pending 
bill which is a very grave defect. The 
pending measure refers to these note 
issues—secured by bank collateral, and 
protected by a reserve in the vaults of 
the regional central banks—as “obliga- 
tions of the United States” and “ad- 
vances” to banks by the Government; 
describes the tax imposed on them as 
the “rate of interest” paid by banks to 
Government, and makes that rate dis- 
cretionary with the national board. 

These clauses we have from the first 
referred to as vicious—not because they 
really create a Government paper mon- 
ey, for they do nothing of the kind; but 
because the use of such language and 
inference distinctly encourages false 
economic notions in the people’s mind. 


| Mr. Bryan's enthusiasm, in his letter of 
| Friday last to Chairman Glass, over 


what he describes as the “Government 
issue of the notes,” will only emphasize 
this fact. Whether political exigencies 
will or will not necessitate the retain- 
ing in the bill of these empty forms 
with unsound suggestions, it is impos- 
sible now to say. 








FIXED THINGS IN A MIXED SITUA- 
TION. 

We scarcely needed Hearst telegraph- 
ing his orders to New York virtually to 
repudiate the Fusion ticket, in order tc 
make the municipal campaign in this 
city appear extraordinarily confused. If 
the mere preliminaries bring so much 
uncertainty and acrimony, what shall 
we have when the lines are finally 
drawn and the battle is joined? If they 
do these things in the green tree, what 
will they do in the dry? Already we 
have three, and possibly four, candi- 
dates for the Mayoralty, not counting 
the Socialists and the Prohibitionists. 
And the hand of each of them is against 
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every other. 
accumulating while they wait, 
vitriol. 
going, a vial of bitterness will be brok- 
en over somebody’s head every day. 
What will be the effect of his candidacy, 
or of Hearst’s irruption, or of Tam- 
many’s proposal to endorse Whitman, 
politicians are eagerly debating. But, 
despite their oracular airs, they evident- 
ly have no more wit than an ordinary 
Christian in forecasting the outcome. 
We have had threecorner fights for 
the Mayoralty, but here is one not only 
of many corners, but of nooks and lurk- 


but 


ing-places whence men will sally to do 
we know not what. The situation is 


terribly mixed. 

Its underlying principles, however, are 
not in a state of flux. The city knows 
that some things are fixed. These can 


really be seen all the more clearly on/| 


It is not steam they are! 


When Mayor Gaynor gets fairly | 


and abandonment 


Mayor Gaynor. 


contemptuous 


With this example glaring in the 
eyes of all voters, with what face can 
the Murphy nominee now step forward 
to talk about plans for the city’s wel- 
fare? Mr. McCall is confessedly a man 
of ability. 


independent 


But has he anything like the 


vigor and initiative of 
Mayor Gaynor? The latter was taken by 


Tammany four years ago because Tam- 


|many was sick, and, for the nonce, a 


| 


account of the existing confusion in out- | 


ward appearances. And any man at 
this time in want of a moral and politi- 
cal guide, cannot do better than to turn 
away, for the moment, from the things 
that fluctuate to the things which stand 


firm; from what is guesswork to what | 


the experience of New York has demon- | 


strated to be securely known. 


As a first item of this established 
knowledge may be written down the 
fact that no man can serve the two mas- 
ters, Tammany and the city. If he at- 
tempts to do so, he is certain to be 
charged with betraying one or the oth- 
er. And Tammany demands undivided 


allegiance. Any official, no matter how 


high, who does not give it will be ruth- 
lessly thrown overboard. The remorse- | 


less pitching into the water of Mayor | 


Gaynor is the most signal proof of this 
that Tammany has ever given. He did 


not openly attack Murphy. He tried to) 
get on with him—even to please him. It man whom it is a mystery why anybody 


is evident that he would have been glad | obeys. 


saint would be. He was cutside the or- 
ganization. But Judge McCall has long 
been in it. On his own showing, he now 
takes the nomination for Mayor, against 
his own inclination, and on Murphy's 
But will he not also take them 
The 
ment for choosing him lay in the ex- 
the 


orders. 


after the election? whole argu- 


pectation that he would. In Tam- 
many speeches lauding him on Satur- 
day, the one triumphant note was that, 
in Mr. McCall, Tammany would have 
What was 
It 


about 


“a true and tried Democrat.” 
meant by that, 
meant an end of the nonsense 


everybody knows. 
non-partisan city government. It meant 
that Murphy hoped to have a man ia 
the City Hall who would appoint to of- 
fice as he was bid. Mayor Gaynor would 
not do that, and we see what happened 


to him. How can Mr. McCall hope to 


|escape the plain inference that he has 


been selected to do what Gaynor refused 
to do—to be servile to Murphy and a 
distributer relief to 
Tammany? 


of out-of-doors 


By whatever door the voters of New 
York go in, they always come out, in 
the city campaigns, at the same place, 
and find themselves face to face with an 
freebooters 

And this 
organization is now commanded by a 


organization of political 


seeking to seize New York. 


to take a renomination from Murphy. | ability either to write or speak; Bourke 


But he would not permit the Boss to 
set his foot on the neck of the Mayor. 
He would not throw all the offices to 
Tammany. And that was enough for 
Murphy. Nothing of the good work the 
Mayor has done was allowed to count; 
his distinct personality and original and 
picturesque way of expressing himself 
weighed not so much as a grain of dust. 
He had put the city before Tammany, 
and that meant a death sentence. All 





Cockran has explained how he used to 
do the Boss's political writing for him; 
somebody else does it now. 
moreover, that anomaly, that libel on 


his race, as we might almost call it, a, 


dull Irishman. He is not an originator 


! 
of 


For C. F. Murphy is without! 





J 
1s1 
leadership for mercenary ends. And it 
is this power behind Murphy whi 
makes nominations, and orders judge: 


and Congressmen to accept them, and 
they do it. That is another of the fixed 
truths in the mixed situation. A secret 
political control, some fellow in the 
cellarage, is reaching out for the cap 


ture of New York. And the probiem 
for its citizens is to-day merely what 
has been before, how best to beat off t 


attack 


GOOD ROADS WHILE YOU WaATl? 
It is an inspiring spectacle that the 
khaki<lad Governors of Missour! and 
Kansas have furnished to the nation 
Poor old New York does not know who 
her Governor is Massachusetts is un- 
certain whether her chief is a Republi 
can or a Democrat Washington and 
Mexico City are trying to come to an 
agreement regarding the Chief Exe 
tive of that unfortunate country B 
no such troubles disturb the happy il 
ley of the lower Missouri. There 
have a man who is every inch a Gov 
ernor. Whenever he sees that anything 
is needed, he issues a proclamation 
puts on the pair of overalls which 
brought with him when he came to t 
Executive Mansion, and the thing 


done before nightfall. It all reads like 


the story of Warren Hastings and 


realization of his boyish dream of som 


day buying back his ancestral Da 
ford. Gov. Major, too, had his dreams 
| As a boy he travelled over nothing but 


bad roads. “I made up my mind t 


he says, “if I ever got a chance, I wou 

do all I could for better highway 

The years came and went, with vVary- 
ing fortunes for the growing boy, but 
always he was attended by the vision 
splendid Last November the Repub 
licans were divided into two camps 


the Democrats captured the State once 


more, and the man with the ambition 


to pull Missouri out of the mud became 


ij her chief. 
Murphy is, ' 


And what a glorious pulling it has 


yeen! The figures read like a census 


bulletin and a treasury report combined. 


of force; he is only the chance medium | Thousands of men wielding pie ks and 


through which political forces work. | 


shovels, other thousands steering road- 


What they are, and where they reside,| grading machines, still other hurrying 


can be only dimly guessed. But the unt-| 


from place to place with the moving- 


versal belief is that somebody controls | picture cameras, thousands of women 


| 
or nothing, is Tammany’s motto; and it| Murphy, finances his organization, and/ killing, preparing, and frying tens of 


was never writ so large as upon the cool | stealthily uses his mask of Tammany | thousands of chickens, butchered to 
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make a Gubernatorial holiday, hundreds 
of be- 


Wednesday sunset 


of thousands days’ work done 


tween sunrise and 
Thursday, millions of dollars’ worth of 
the same fruit- 
it doubtful 


the world's his- 


improvement made in 


ful period—altogether, is 


whether ever before in 
tory human energy accomplished quite 


so much in so brief a time. Nor was 


there mere pretence of doing what their 
Governor had set them to do. 
o'clock, 
mile of road near the town of Indepen- 
called 


energeti 


By nine we learn, a certain 


Silver's Lane, had been 


the 


dence, 


put in condition, and squad of 


to it 
clamoring for more roads to conquer. 


all this 


eager volunteers assigned were 


In 
of 


the attitude 


of 


traditional 


Missouri is reversed. Instead 


waiting to be shown, she does the show- 
ing. For Gov. Major has a vision of every 
State pouring out its whole happy popu- 


lation two days in every year to do 


something for its roads He sees “the 


entire republic working upon the high- 


ways of the nation during the same two 


days.” Surely no such elevating pic- 
ture has been drawn for mankind since 
it was proposed that everybody shoula 
shout at a given signal, and hear the 
hugest noise ever made. We think no 
objection could be offered to New York's 
emulation of Missouri. The sight of 
Go Sulzer and Glynn working side 
by side upon the roads that Tammany 


has builded wisely, but not too well, 


would go far to reconcile the citizens ot 


a distressed commonwealth to their 
fate But, however it may be with his 
proposal for a national road-working 
flesta, Gov. Major is doubtless correct 
in his metaphor-defying contention that 
a good-roads spirit has been kindled 
Which will bring rich fruitage through- 
out many years 

Jealous critics of the Missouri Exec. 
utive will hint that this is the only real 
kain from the tremendous exertion of 
the two memorable days. To make 
or remake a road, they will say, and 


then go away and leave it to the tender 


mercies of traffle and the elements, is 
the most uneconomical method of do 
Ing it Some States still allow their 
citizens to “work out” their road tax, 
but what kind of roads do they have? 
On the other hand, there is the want of 
enthusiasm with which Gov. Major's 
project was greeted in St. Louis County, 
owing to the fact that “the county is 
well supplied with -rock roads, main- 
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tained by a heavy tax.” “A heavy tax” 
What is the good of 
if you have 


—there’s the rub. 
having self-government 
taxes along with it? It is so much bet- 
ter to suffer losses that are not so evi- 
such 


dent, losses as the Minneapolis 


Civie and Commerce Association found 
in a farming area of 750 square miles 
tributary to that city. Bad roads were 


to have cost these farmers 


than $600,000 
this sum being the aggregate of losses 


estimated 
more in 


caused by slow travel, extra trips, in- 
ability to reach the best markets, and 
so on. Scientific road-making takes ac- 
count of continual repairing. But away 
unwelcome considerations. 
of 


year we 


with such 


This is the age direct government. 


One day in the all turn out 


to celebrate our independence. One day 
One day our more advanced 
the 
weeds that have been permitted to grow, 
off that 


permitted during 


we vote. 


communities spend in pulling up 


and clearing the rubbish has 


been to gather, the 


preceding twelvemonth. And shall we 


not take two days to make passable the 


roads that our neglect has ruined in 


the other 363? 


THE LEGAL PROFES- 


SION. 


CHANGES IN 


Mr. 
George W. Bristol, of the local Bar, is 


Is the legal profession passing? 


sure of it in an article which he has just 
reprinted the Yale 
Needless to say, the state of affairs he 


from Law Journal, 
interprets is not due to a new birth of 
humanity and the coming of an era of 
The 


exorcised. 


good will and charity among men. 


litigious spirit has not been 


What worries him is that the business 
of lawyers is slipping out of their grasp 
into the hands of corporations, That the 
practice of the law has become commer- 
cialized is no new plaigt; but the drift, 
to Mr. Bristol, 


beyond commercializing individual law- 


according has gone far 


yers. “The great bulk of litigation,” he 
declares, “while it may be actually done 
by a lawyer or a man who has been ad- 
mitted to the Bar and is entitled to call 
himself a lawyer, is conducted by cor- 
porations which have neither soul nor 
conscience, and owe allegiance to no 


of 


have no other cause for existence than 


code ethics or morals, and which 


the accumulation of wealth for direc- 


tors and stockholders.” | 


Mr. Bristol is abounding in specifica. | 


a single year, | 


| tions. The real-estate lawyer, he finds, 
is a thing of the past. A man who buys 
‘a house goes to a title company, which 
does the work and insures the title, and, 
either itself or through a mortgage com- 
pany, places a mortgage on the property. 
Mr. Bristol believes that approximately 
ten millions of dollars are paid annual- 
|ly to insurance and mortgage compa- 
nies, of which but a small part goes to 
the clerks known as lawyers, who do 
the legal work fér the corporations. No 
code of ethics governs their soliciting 
business, and one title company in New 
York has gone so far as to advertise that 


it will draw wills without cost if it is 
made executor of the estates. A lawyer 
who offered money in order to obtain 
business be disbarred 
State, and would be guilty of a misde- 
meanor; no such penalty deters a com- 


could in this 


pany from seeking business.,in any way 
it can. This license may sometimes be 


useful when it comes, for instance, to 


obtaining business in connection witn 
condemnation proceedings. One of these 
companies was reported in 1910 as hav- 
ing as an asset the sum of $736,316.97, 
“representing the estimated value of 
condemnation-proceeding contracts.” An- 
other item in this report reads: “Con- 
demnation proceedings, drawing papers, 
titles, and 
And yet 


forbid- 


recording fees, 
$183,902.45.” 


New York 


examining 
surveys 
there is a statute in 
ding corporations to practice law. 
The defence of negligence cases is 
still another branch of the lawyer's prac- 
tice captured by corporations under the 
guise of liability insurance in a com- 
pany which is pledged to defend liti- 
gation and to pay an adverse judgment 
up to a given amount. As the company 
cannot be an attorney of record, it usu- 
ally appears in court through some 
member of the bar employed by it at an 
annual salary. This liability insurance 
Mr. 
tract primarily to practice law, to de- 


fend litigation, and the insurance fea- 


contract, Bristol insists, “is a con- 


ture of it is simply an incident to the 
litigation.” Mr. Bristol 


juster of one of these companics as say- 


cites an ad- 
ing, when rebuked for unethical and un- 
professional conduct in going to a client 
the the 


any with ethics. 


directly, against wishes of 


client's attorney: “To —— 


We are not lawyers; we are a corpora- 


tion practicing law for the money there 
' 


are going to settle 


Again, there is the 


it, and 


the cheapest way.” 


is in we 
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organization of corporations; this, too, 
has now been taken over by companies 
with © branch offices in those States which 
blessed with 

These corporations not only aid 


are easy 
laws. 
in organizing companies, but for a fee 
of $25 


the year’s rent of an office of a size, 


furnish a “resident director and 


grandeur, and furniture display to com- 
ply with the law.” 
Bristol is very clear in his mind that 


Needless to say, Mr. 


litigation by these companies is abso- 
lutely illegal, and he cites opinions to 
prove it. It is obviously a matter which 
calls for the most serious thought, and 
likely to touched 


meeting of the American 


one be upon at the 
annua! 
Association next week. 


It is, however, only fair to ask 
whether there are not some redeeming 
features about the tendencies and prac- 
tices against which Mr. Bristol exclaims. 
Thus, it would be interesting to know 
if the layman has not actually profited 
by the rise of the company which deals 
title 


with its large assets, which is able to 


with insurance. The corporation 
insure the title and meet the damages 
if it makes an error, is better for the 
client than a lawyer who is responsible 
only for negligence in searching titles. 
Moreover, only a few lawyers would be 
able if 
gence were proved against them. 


negli- 
The 


to respond in damages 


. ' 
layman may question, too, whether the 


percentage of error is not greatly reduc- 
ed when the work is done by a corpora- 
tion whose employees do nothing else, 
and therefore 
The 


with 


are unusually qualified. 
of trust companies, whether 
attach- 
ment, as executors and trustees, is prob- 
old 
practice of having a private individual 
provided that 


those companies are held by the courts 


use 


or without an insurance 


ably a great advantage over the 


as trustee or executor, 
to a rigid accountability for the proper 


management of the funds placed in 
This the 


State are doing. 


their hands. courts in this 


And is the profession not actually bet- 
tered by having negligence cases taken 


incorporation | 


Bar 


out of the hands of the individual? We| 


remember to have read of “ambutance 


chasers” long before the rise of the lia-| 


bility corporation, and they are yet to be 
found. 
easy victim of shyster lawyers; on the 


The injured person is still the 


other side, defence by corporations has 


| still plenty of wrongs and frauds in 
negligence litigation, but a strong case 
could be made out to prove that these 
are fewer than before the corporation 
arose. Finally, it should seem as if the 
taking of commercial business from the 
lawyer might check to some extent his 
and leave him 


own commercialization, 


free to enter the many other fields of 
litigation into which no corporation has 
yet entered. That we are witnessing a 
readjustment of the legal profession in 
many ways, and that its standards have 
suffered during the process of readjust- 
ment, is perfectly evident. But few law- 
yers, we think, could be found to agree 
with Mr. Bristol that the profession is 
the need of the 


disappearing; indeed, 


old-fashioned solicitor who was guide, 


philosopher, and friend is as great to- 


day as it ever was, even though that 
type of lawyer is now so scarce. 
A DIAGNOSIS OF WAR. 

The investigation which has been 

proposed by the International Peace En- 

dowment into the cause and circum- 


stances of the war between the Balkan 
Allies is an excellent bit of enterprise. 
Events in the Balkans during the ten 
months that have elapsed since Monte- 
negro gave the signal for battle have 
impressed themselves powerfully on the 
All 


matic, but we must go far back in his- 


world’s imagination. war is dra- 


tory before we find an instance involv- 


ing such broad issues, such complexity 
of 


extraordinary 


such fierce passions, such 


of 


motives, 
vicissitudes situation, 
such a succession of dramatic climaxes. 
subject that 


but 


International peace is a 


leaves a great many people cold, 
in the present instance the investigators 
need not fear that their report will re- 
What 


will desire to know above all 


main unread. the ordinary man 


other 
things is just how a war which had its 
and which 


causes deep in history was 


regarded generally as the manifestation 


of the higher forces of civilization, 
should have ended in a shocking re- 
lapse towards barbarism. The war 


against Turkey was described, with par- 
donable rhetoric, as a conflict between 
the But thé 


crusade degenerated into a saturnalia of 


Cross and the Crescent. 


evil passions. What have the teachings 


of Cross or Crescent to do with the 


ended many an abuse from which the | Walpurgis night of hatreds, treachery, 


employer formerly suffered. 





There are|and bestial slaughter that settled down 


upon the unhappy Balkans? We re 


peat, the peace investigators will find 
If 


an opportunity to win the world’s seri- 


their public ready. ever there was 
ous attention to the nature and implica- 
tions of war, one is now presented 

Of the topics for inquiry announced 
President Butler—-the responsibility 
of 


allies, the truth about the outrages com 


by 


for the outbreak war between the 


mitted upon non<ombatants, and the 


economic waste caused by the war-—the 


one to which public attention is most 
sharply directed is not, in our minds, 
the most important. The Bulgarian 
people may feel it necessary, for the 
sake of the national honor and the na 
tional future, to disprove what they 
describe as the calumnies of the Greek 
and Servian press We know in ad 


vance where the responsibility for mas 


sacre rests; not with Bulgaria, or Set 
via, or Greece, or Turkey. It is War 
that is responsible But recognizing 
this, we believe that there is compara 


tively little to gain by laying stress on 
the atrocities of battlefield or massacre, 
just as there is little to gain by insist 


the destruction of 


The 


ing on enormous 


wealth through war. horrors of 


favorite sub 


The 


war have always been a 


with the novelists. ruinous 


ject 
economic effects of war are continually 
emphasized. But to both arguments the 
is always forthcoming that men 


to 


reply 


will not hesitate give their wealth 


their 
No; 


or lives for a cause they believe 


in. the point of attack lies the 


of 


in 


direction ascertaining who or what 


is responsible for war, Is it fought for 


because 


de 


a worthy cause, or is it fought 


interests 


the 


certain 
all 


whether 


leaders or 


It 


certain 


sire war? makes difference 


in the world the mangled 


bodies on the hillsides in Thrace and 


Macedonia are the price paid for th 


liberation of the Balkans from Turkish 


misrule, or whether those dead bodies 


and shattered limbs are incidents in the 


ambitions of a king or a commander- 
inchief, and a testimonial to the skill 
of travelling salesmen from the gun 


factories at Essen and Creusot 


That is the essential difference be 
tween the Bulgarian dead who lay at 
Lule Burgas and Tchatalja, and the 


Bulgarians who fell by the tens of thou 
sands in the ten days’ fighting against 
the Servians at Bregelnitza in Macedo 
nia. At Lule Burgas a nation was rea- 


lizing its destinies. But even the apoio 








isa 


gists of Bulgaria admit thatit was Gen. languages of Europe. Its popularity was 
which has been | 


Savoff's unwise and unauthorized ac- 


tion that precipitated open war in 
Macedonia. The will of the Bulgarian 
nation was for war with Turkey, but 
the nation was not consulted before it 


as plunged into the disastrous conflict 


th Servia. Upon this point the advo- 
ite of peace can lay stress; not the 
heavy cost of war in lives and money, 
but the fact that this fearful price is 
frequently paid without the clear con- 


ent of those who pay it, without their 


en knowing why it is paid. The con- 


which 


e 
©) 


is an enterprise in 
the 


duct “ar 


tl fate of nations and lives of 


thousands are placed in 
An 
judgment on the part of a leader in the 
field 


and 


nnumbered 


the hands of a few men. error of 


in terms of brigades 
that 
because 


is paid for 


divisions annihilated; is in- 


evitable. But precisely war 


under such tremen- 
it 


must be carried on 
dous risks and at such fearful cost, 
becomes an enterprise upon which a na- 
tion may enter only after it has weigh- 
ed risks and cost against the object to 
be attained. 

From their Balkan investigations the 
of the 
Endowment may easily derive material 
text-book But the 
horrors 


delegates International Peace 


for against war. 


a 


hapters dealing with war's 


be secondary in interest and effect 
the 


the in- 


will 


to the chapters dealing with ma- 


for making with 


of 


hinery wars, 
court cabals and Ministerial 


Stock 


fluence 


cliques and Exchange groups, 
with the nefarious intrigues of the gun 
The jingo and the 
be 


not that war 


and armor-makers 


financial incendiary can frustrated 
is terrible, 
What 
passes for national interest or the na- 
the will 


whom the 


by showing, 


but that war is often wanton. 


tional honor is too often of 


individuals and groups to 


lives and fortunes of the masses are 
but pawns in a highly profitable or 
highly exciting game. 


NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 
Since the love of adventure exists so unl- 
versally in the heart of man, it is not 
strange that the “Travels” of Capt. Jona- 
than Carver sprang into immediate popu- 


larity upon its first appearance in 1778. His 


account of campaigne in the French and 
Indian War and of his travels among 
the Indians of the lake and upper 


Mississippi region was not only widely read 
by the next generation, but became the 
popular manual of information on its sub- 
ject It was issued again and again in 
English and was translated into most of the 
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justified by its excellence, 
praised by a well-known historian of Amer- 
ican literature in the following words: 


its worth for instruction, is its 
we have no other “In- 


Besides 
worth for delight; 
dian book” more 


committed by historians, when they ignore 
that first and most important law of his- 
torical criticism, namely, “Thou shalt gath- 
er every scrap of information, lest’ thou 
thyself fall into the hands of the hostile 


| eritic.” Scholars in the State of Wisconsin, 


captivating than this. | 


Here is the charm of a sincere, powerful, | 


and generous personality—the charm of 
significant facts, of noble ideas, of humane 
sentiments, all uttered in English well-or- 
dered and pure. 


From the 


| 
| 
i 
} 


where the name of Jonathan Carver had 
long been held in reverence as that of the 
first English explorer of the State, were not 
satisfied with this final judgment; and, af- 
ter several years of quiet investigation, Mr. 


book of this New England | John T. Lee has just published in the Pro- 


traveller, Schiller drew the language and /| ceedings of the Wisconsin Historical Socie- 


thought for his “Nadowessiers Totenlied,” 


ty an essay entitled “Captain Jonathan Car- 


and many of the passages on the Indians in| ver; Additional Dgta,” which is a real jus- 


Chateaubriand’s “Voyage en 
were derived from the same source. After 
Carver's travels had ceased to be the foun- 


cept their printed material without ques- 
tioning carefully the reliability of the au- 
thor. 

Occasionally Western travellers and writ- 
ers of a later date ventured to criticise the 
accounts of Carver, and even to charge that 
he could not have been in the countries he 
claimed to have visited; or, if he had, that 
his ignorance was such as to have made 
the composition of the volume impossible. 
These sporadic attacks gained no general 


recognition, however, until a well-equipped 


and acute historian of the modern school 


| 


tain for popular information, it became | vincial troops during the French and In- 
the historical source book for historians | qian War? Was he at the siege and capit- 
of the older school, who were ready to ac- | 








turned on the work all the light of histori- | 


cal criticism. 

One of the most fascinating studies for 
the critical historian 
prove his suspicion that the purported au- 


|eation is also easily disproved. 
is the attempt to! 


| be 


thor of a document or book could not pos- | 


sibly have written it; and many most valu- 
able and interesting services to the science 
of history have been performed by students 
who have been successful in establishing 
their opinion by means of the canons of in- | 
ternal and external criticism. 
Prof. Edward G. Bourne, of Yale Univer- 
sity, published, in 1906, in the January num- 
ber of the American Historical Review a} 
study of this character on “The Travels of 
Jonathan Carver.” The well-deserved repu- 
tation for accuracy of the critic added such 
weight to his reasoning that his final judg- 
ment was almost universally accepted. 
From the time of the appearance of Pro- 
fessor Bourne’s essay there was a general 
agreement among the historical fraternity 
that Carver was an impostor with no right 
to the title of captain, that he was too igno- 
rant to have written the book that bears his 
name, and that, although the first part, con- | 
taining an account of his travels, was de- | 





| 
| 


The late 
| 


| writing are as 
| Cook’s.” 


Amérique” | tification of the doughty captain. 


First of all, Mr. Lee takes up the ques- 
tions: Was Carver a captain of the pro- 


ulation of Fort William Henry in 1757, 
which event he describes so graphically? 
A little search among the archives of Mas- 
sachusetts and elsewhere has given abun- 
dant evidence of Carver’s service and rank. 


| In fact, one is overwhelmed with the evi- 
| dence and wonders how any charge that 


the captain was an impostor was ever se- 
riously entertained. It is only necessary to 
cite here a passage from the certificate 
of Gen. Gage, written in 1768: “These are 
to certify, that Mr. Jonathan Carver served 
as Captain in the Provincials during the 
late war, with Reputation, and has ever 
bore the Character of a very Good Man.” 


The charge of ignorance and lack of edu- 
The fact 
that Carver was an officer cannot, of course, 
taken as proof of his education, as 
there were officers among the provincials 
with little or no schooling. In the case 
of Carver, however, there is abundant evi- 
dence of his education. Before the appear- 


| ance of his volume, he had acquired an 


enviable reputation as a map maker, as is 
shown by the following facts: the best con- 
temporary map of the Province of Quebec 


| bears his name; the De Costa map of Boston 


(1775) was largely his work; Carver was 
called upon to “improve” the “Map of the 
British Empire in North America” pub- 
lished in the “American Atlas.” In this con- 
nection the statement of the present keeper 
of manuscripts in the British Museum 
should be quoted. After examining the 
Carver documents under his custody, he 
writes: Carver “must have been a man of 
very considerable education; his style and 
good (say) as Captain 


Mr. Lee has printed with his essay the 


rived from his information, the second and /| petitions by Carver to the British Gov- 
more important part, which describes the | ernment for reimbursement of his expenses, 
Indians, was a mere compilation from|and one report of the Board of Trade. 


French sources by some hack writer. Pro- 
fessor Bourne summed up his final judg- 
ment in these words: 

It is clear from the evidence here pre- 
sented that the “Travels” of Jonathan Car- 
ver can no longer be ranked as an authen- 
tle record of the observations of the sup- 
posed author. . In any case, Carver's 
“Travels” must now take its place beside 
Benzonl's “History of the New World” and 
“The Book of Sir John Mandeville.” 

This judgment, so sweeping and caustic, 
appeared to be amply justified by the evi- 
dence produced; and the clever essay has 
frequently been cited as an excellent ex- 

‘ample of critical analysis; but it is no 
less an excellent example of the fallacy 








| These contain earlier information concern- 


ing his claims to have made important dis- 
coveries in the West than that in his book. 
In the report of the Board of Trade of July 
10, 1769, it is asserted that Carver “under- 
took and performed a journey of great ex- 
tent thro’ the interior and unfrequented 
parts of the Continent of North America, 
travelling to the westward of Michilli- 
mackinac as far as the Heads of the Great 
River Mississippi, directing his Course from 
thence westward almost to the South Sea, 
and in his turn exploring the whole Circuit 
of: the Great Lake Superior.” Of course, 
this is an exaggeration of Carver's west- 
ward journeyings, but it is interesting to 


























note, on account of the repeated denials v« likely due to t war, for a little 
by students and explorers, that the Board more than a go gold ‘ a 
received from Carver's maps, journal, and by the traveller a I t Ww 
conversation a distinct impression of a ever fr whe : ie 
journey westward of the Mississippi from Gr a m t 
Carver was chosen for this explorator: en how pre ing s z he 
expedition by Major Robert Rogers, com neede a easonable figur \ Greek 
mandant of Mackinac at the time. The mi mol being refus inyw Greece 
jor had been appointed to his post by p« the ] I ¢ to ma ‘ ed 
litical influence in spite of the opposition travelk ount: 0 ny 
of Gen. Gage and Sir William Johnson ountr whe gaged i wi hich 
and immediately inaugurated far-reaching strains s reso s to tl tmos will 
plans, the purpose of which cannot be very levy stamp tax« and othe taxé to the 
ertainly ascertained. For his acts he was ‘ of its ability Under K reum 
harged with treason and upon trial at « es, j . ‘ ense t ie 
Montreal was acquitted he lly or st at home 
Although Rogers's plans are very obscure to Mr. Px ell’s experi el 12 
his purpose in sending out Carver is more |... narged an « sperience which he says 
understandable. Before leaving England, h« is typi é an only say that such it 
had asserted his intentions of exploring th: eats ar t confined to Greecs The 
West, and it seems evident that he hoped foreigner generally ays mort than the 
not only to find a route to the Pacifi native everywhere, and our own country 
Ocean, but also to extend the fur trade. A a Great Britain are no exceptions to 
third purpose may have been the search for the rule Perhaps in Italy one has the 
mines, and this may have been the reason fect illustrated as completely and openls 
ey: Nace exploration a sane Superior as anywhere olx ae thet 4 irsion te 
I ‘ported that Charles Townshend sent | , pidaurus, which so tried Mr. Pennell, 1 
an agent for this purpose to Lake Superior paid for my carriage last year about twen- 
at about the same time that Carver was ,. 4. francs. nothing to ¢h an who 
there, and possibly Carver and the agent wet it for me (ene need not. be teo ruile- 
were the same. At any rate, shortly after 3 
less), a reasonable fee to the driver and 
the return of Rogers and Carver to London tu the very courteous guardian at the Thea- 
there was formed a Lake Superior Mining 4 : 2 
, tre If this year, with the existing short- 
Company, composed of influential men, wh« age of men and horses. forty francs was 
obtained the King’s consent to carry on - Bc on 5. : vie 
- paid for a carriage, the high charge was 
their operations in that region. Although scarcely extortionate: and the drive is 
the connection between Carver and the com- BRET Bia . . 

‘ nearly forty miles, there and back Per- 
pany is not established, yet the _— —_. haps may offset Mr. Pennell’s experience 
stantial evidence is such as to make it ex- : : 

; with one of my own A year ago I spent 
tremely probable. a night with a party of friends in a small 
From Mr. Lee’s study of Carver and from | mountain village near Sparta. We were 
my own investigation of the same subject, | jogged in a peasant’s house who, by the 
it seems to me certain that Professor’ way, had two married daughters living in 
Bourne’s contentions are unproven, except gjgux City. I had made up my mind about 
as regards plagiarism in that part of the vol- | y hat I ought to pay, and misunderstanding 
ume devoted to the description of the In- ¢tpe man’s figures when J was settling the 
dians, a fact known long before Professor account. took from my purse the sum 
Bourne wrote. Instead of rejecting the vol- ; pag determined upon. I soon found my 
ume as of no more worth than that of Sir jictake, and discovered that he was ask- 
John Mandeville, the history of his cam- | j;,, me less than I was about to pay, and 
paigns and travels may be used by histo- he saw my money, too. The bill was then 
rians in the same way as they would use a paid in accordance with his figures. Greece 
similar work by any intelligent and rela-|;. of course. still to some extent in the 
tively cultivated man, for such Carver eVi- | wave of commercial development when few 
dently was. C. W, ALVORI prices are really fixed. Bargaining is the 
= — rule, and if a person occasionally pays a 
pretty good price, he may still not be 
Correspondence ee eee 
; } Another grievance of Mr. Pennell’s is 
the “artless vulgarity” displayed in fixing 
TRAVELLING IN GREECE A, We ee nee BONER, af 
Old orinth And forsooth the American 
To THE EDITOR oF THE NATION School is ase responsible as any one else 
Sir: In your issue of July 24, Mr. Joseph | Here again Mr. Pennell speaks without 
Pennell disputes the correctness of some knowledge The American School is in 
remarks of Professor D’Ooge’s about the "0 Way responsible Such buildings are 
management of antiquities in Greece, a put where the Greek authorities think best, 
cuses the American School at Athens of and their decision is affected by all sorts 
having allowed fhe storage museum at/ ©! considerations, among whi the village 
Corinth to be put in an unsuitable place onditions of land-holding may enter in 
and, in general, gives such a mistaken ide In Year Book No. 7 of the Carnegie Insti 
of what a traveller in Greece may expect tUUon an excellent panorami|: ew of the 
as his portion, that a word of protest seems ©*Cavations nm be found e museum 
in order. is the low building at the right It is 
I assume that Mr. Pennell must be com ertainly not a beautiful structure, but to 
peratively unfamiliar with conditions ir ontend that it utterly hides the tori« 
Greece. He certainly writes as one who View" of the temple is, to the least 
has little conception of the problems which | @ #'O8® exaggeratior 
have confronted the Greeks during the Mr. Pennell'’s prophe that some day 
last fifty years of their development. The when it pays, the Greet wi eberge an 
difficulties he had with money matters are! entrance fee to the muse mont 





ents il a, | nd few 
would blame then i r? 
tried it in Athens oup! us 
1] soon ave beca 
‘ hecked tl ow j t 
2 . I places an { t t 
t ‘as | educational | i 
tien wondered that the Gr is 
make travellers buy a ge ral t ‘ t 
all antiquities, as is dor j I " 
they have a rather fine f perhay " t 
Quixoti pride in making such thing 
to all, and it is not always easy to ake 
eparat regulation for native rnd t 
elgners foreover, the people ha not yet 
los } ar g and aditiona ¢ 
which to the fore:gner who stays al tin 
in Greece is a source of constant delig 
Contrast the attitude of the Italia who 
re not willing that foreigners should 
duct excavations on Italian soil As 
whole, in spite of « casional faults ich 
as may enter into any human undertaking 
the record of the anagement of Greek ar 
tiquarian work |} been large-minded and 
efficient J. R. WHEELER, 
Chairn of t Managing Committee 
of the School at Athens 
I rt Z 
MR. BOK ON COLLEGE ENGLISH 
To THE EDITOR THE N 
Sir: Mr. Edward Bo ontribute to th 
Outlook of August at irticle ("T the 
College Making Good which deserves the 
consideration of teachers i! ollege Som 
points about his indietment of tl ignor 
ance of student I ever I nifestl 
unfair 
In the first place, one may fairly a f 
Mr. Bok of breach of courte in thu 
publishing, ir 80 infriend]l 1 way, the 
grammatical errors of thos who in good 
faith sought to answer his questionnaire 
In the second place, ther is no breach 
of courtesy in the fact that some students 
failed to answer Mr. Bok’s questionnaire 
I suppose that Mr. Bok's acquaintance with 
the seniors in the college lected for « 
amination came only from an inspecti of 
catalogues This does not accredit hin 
nor place his inquiry in the category f 
business letters His idea that the mere 
enclosure of a stamp demands an answer 
is absurd The enclosure of a hundred 
stamps would not require an answer, un 
less some other interest than mere curlosity 
or gain prompted the writer's request 
In the third place one may doubt ind 
I as an instructor, in one of the institution 
criticised by Mr. Bok, take the liberty of 
so doubting, whether Mr. Bok is at all a 
fit person © discuss good grammar 
style Let ite ome hr cm 
own article 
If, added to these test ! } 1 
secure the opinions ‘ would get 
a fair line on the Ollege and it ork 
Now, quite apar from the iW "1 
get a fair-line or it obvihe that Mr 
Bok cannot distingui ‘ ‘ 
and ‘should.’ Agair 
Of course one nt t t 
borne in mind is” 
Rearing in mind ¢ ient t must be 
hard as carrying kicking pie Avair 
A recognition of « " 
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than another? 


much 
al 


How 


practh rule 


addressed envelope Was en- 
letter so as to simplify 
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“to ensure 
simplified 
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rhe 
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Bok 


answer 
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ply is not 


Purists would object, too, 


ambiguity of “its.” Again 


Ihe defect that underlies all these 


rarious kinds of slips.” 


hasic« 


Here 


ch glibness 


is the pleonasm that is the bane of all 


Mr. Bok’'s Again 


Each prospective graduate” 


rhere is no such thing as a “prospective” 
raduate 


Bok's indictment of college 
little 


Fourthl Mr 


vagueness is exploded by one 


of his own 


is a 
evident 


wearying recurrence of 
increases your knowledge.’ ” 

of know- 
that, 

appears, then, 


increase 
of 


no other 


thought that the 


college; in 
It 


students who took the pains 


was th one use 


there wa 


pat the with 
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the 


what thanks we have seen 


Bok wearled him by giving him correct 
we 
the defects which appear in the 
Mr. Bok for 
not prove the poor training 
college, unless the of Mr. Bok 
that the would be 
s tests in spelling and grammar 
the that 
their to 
habitually 
not to his col- 
father. 
that 
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Finally 
used 


of ignorance 


by exploitation 


do 


tters 


inquiry 


plainly tated answers 


on contrary, parents 


taught children desire 


boy who does not 


is a disgrace, 


hi mother and his 


experience | know 
bad 


must 


ears of 


ten spellers” can 


but 
of 


lapse into error 
of 


set 
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ere habit 
the 


parental 
the 
boy 
only hour 
What the 
er doing when the boy waa from eight 
old, the at 
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of all 
is that 


important fact 
publican ideas 
the French Revolution all 
Frenchmen had read, either in 
(for a knowledge of the Eng 
language was then very general in 
in one of the 
the text of the Constitution of 
State (Volume I, p. 113.) 
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Literature 


THE WAR OF 1870. 


Franco-Prussian War and its Hid- 
den Causes. By Emile Ollivier. Trans- 
lated from the French, with an In- 
troduction and Notes by George Burn- 
ham Ives. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $2.50 net. 

For some years after Louis Napoleon 
established the Second Empire there 
no opposition in the Legislative 
Body; but in 1857 five men of liberal 
views were returned. Of these five— 
les Cing, as they were known—one was 
an able and eloquent lawyer, M. Emile 
Ollivier, who became, after 1866, the 
leader of those moderates who coun- 
selled the Emperor to grant a Parlia- 
mentary régime as the most effective 
bulwark against the rising tide of So- 
cialistic and Radical Republican agita- 
tion. The new régime was proclaimed 
in 1869, and in December of that year 
M. Ollivier was entrusted with the for- 
mation of a “homogeneous Cabinet,” 
which, not in fact very homogeneous af- 
ter all, took office on January 2, 1870. 
The policy of the new Ministry was to 
strengthen the empire by making rea- 
home and reso- 
abroad. Never- 


The 


was 


sonable concessions at 
lutely pursuing 
theless, on July 19 war was declared 
against Prussia, and in less than two 
months the Liberal Ministry had fallen, 


was a prisoner, and the em- 


peace 


Napoleon 
pire at an end. 

Those extremists, Imperialists of the 
Right and Republicans of the Left, who 
had done what they could to drive 
France into war, wished not to bear the 
responsibility for so overwhelming a 
disaster. They therefore laid the blame 
on the Ministry, and particularly on the 
chief Minister, M. Ollivier. Meantime, 
M. Ollivier, living in retirement since 
his fall, August 8, 1870, has given much 


|careful study to the history of the Sec- 


particularly to the 
marked at once 


and 
which 


Empire, 
years, 


ond 
closing 


ithe culmination of his political career 


and the tragedy of his life. The re- 
sults of his study began to appear about 


twenty years ago in the Revue des Deux 


Vondes, 
with some revision, have been printed 
in book form 
pire libéral.” The first volume came 
out in 1894, and the sixteenth is proba- 
bly now in 
lished. 
an apologia pro vita sua—an apology in 
the original sense of a valiant justifica- 


in extatence before 1787,| on, and a justification, moreover, in 


ithe present case, based upon very full 
| knowledge and inspired by a resolute 


desire to extenuate nothing and to set 
down naught in malice. 

The gist of M. Ollivier’s defence is 
contained in the book now done into 


in a series of articles which, | 


under the title of “L’Em-| 


press, if not already pub-| 
The work is, in the best sense, | 


| English by Mr. Ives. The text is made 
up of extracts, chosen by M. Ollivier 
himself, from the larger work, “L’Em- 
pire libéral,” to which the translator 
has added, in the form of notes, many 
quotations from Gorce, Sorel, De Gra- 
mont, and other secondary authorities, 
and an occasional extract from “L’Em- 
pire libéral,” which M. Ollivier did not 
think necessary to include. As the title 
indicates, the book deals with the events, 
particularly with the diplomatic negotia- 
tions, that led up to the Franco-Prussian 
War. Itisa fascinating story, highly 
dramatic in itself, and well told; that it 
is told by one of the chief actors, whose 
bias is obvious, and whose interest in 
the theme remains fresh and vital af- 
ter forty years, makes the present nar- 
rative none the less important and all 
the more interesting. 

Wishing to drive France into war, Bis- 
marck induced the Spanish Government 
to offer the crown of Spain to Prince 
Leopold of Hohenzollern, who signified 
his willingness to accept the crown in 
| case the offer should be confirmed by a 

majority of the Cortes. France could 
not submit to any such arrangement, 
and M. Ollivier exhausted the resources 
of diplomacy in the effort to avoid war 
by procuring either a withdrawal of the 
offer or an abandonment of the candi- 
dacy. Representations at Madrid and 
at London were fruitless, while the 
Prussian Government professed to re 
gard the question as a private affair of 
the Hohenzollern family with which it 
had nothing to do. King William him- 
self, when approached in his private 
character by Benedetti at Ems, replied 
| that he could not interfere: he had 
sanctioned Leopold’s conduct when he 
accepted the offer; he would likewise 
sanction his conduct if he should deter- 
mine to withdraw. Meantime, Prince 
Anthony, father of Leopold, influenced 
by the representations of the Rumanian 
agent, Strat, on July 11 commanded 
Leopold to withdraw, which the latter 
‘did under protest. The withdrawal so 
obtained was confirmed by the King. 

The affair seemed now at an end. 
France had achieved a great diplomatic 
victory—‘“the finest,” said Guizot, 
|“which has been won in my lifetime.” 
Bismarck was in despair and thought of 
resigning. M. Ollivier was overjoyed. 
At three o'clock on July 12 the Minis- 
‘ters agreed with Napoleon that nothing 
should be decided until the next day. 
Yet at seven o'clock in the evening 
Gramont sent off the famous dispatch 
/embodying the demand for “future guar- 
|anties’—a dispatch instructing Bene- 
|detti to request the King not only to 
|confirm the withdrawal of Leopold, but 
| to give “assurance that he will not again 
‘sanction that candidacy.” Benedetti 
| presented this request, which the King 
|refused. Even so, the matter might 
jhave ended, for on the following day 
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the Cabinet decided not to press the de- 
mand for guaranties. 


But the unfortunate Benedetti had not | 


seen fit to remain content with the re- 
ply which the King sent him: he insist- 


ed once, and a second time, upon a per- | 


sonal interview, if only “to hear his 
Majesty repeat what he had said to 
him.” This passed the bounds of royal 
patience, and King William sent to Bis- 
marck the famous telegram in which he 
left it to the Chancellor to determine 
“whether Count Benedetti’s latest de- 
mand, and the refusal with which it 
was met, should be communicated at 
once to our Ministers, to foreign na- 
tions, and to the press.” Bismarck, who 
had already resigned himself to failure. 
seized the opportunity which fate thus 
provided, and published the telegram in 
a modified form—a form which made it 
appear that the Prussian King had in- 
sulted the French Ambassador by refus- 
ing to receive him. The edited telegram, 
published throughout the world on th- 


morning of July 14, had precisely the 
effect intended: July 19 the French 
Government declared war against 


Prussia. 

M. Ollivier’s main thesis is that the 
Ministry did all that was humanly pos- 
sible to avoid war. That M. Ollivier sin- 
desired peace, one doubts: 
that his Ministry achieved a great dip- 
lomatic victory by procuring the with- 
drawal of the candidacy, conceded. 
But why, then, many historians ask, did 
the Government imperil this splendid 
victory by making the foolish demand 
for future guaranties? And why did M. 
Ollivier, forgetting the main issue and 
falling at last into Bismarck’s trap, de- 
clare war because the King had re- 
fused to receive Benedetti? Having se- 
cured the essential interests of France, 
the Ministry should not, it is said, have 
plunged the country into war merely to 
avenge a diplomatic indiscretion. 


cerely no 


is 


With respect to the demand for guar- 
anties, the defence of M. Ollivier is ade- 
quate. The famous dispatch 
off by Gramont, on the Emperor's sole 
authority and without the knowledge of 
M. Ollivier or the other Ministers, at 
seven o'clock, after what Gramont calls 
a “conscientious discussion” at St. 
Cloud. “Who took part in that discus- 
sion?” M. Ollivier asks. “I know only 
those who were not invited—they were: 
the Minister of War, the Keep- 
er of the Seals, .. the Minister of 
the Interior, the Minister of Fi- 


Was sent 


nance; in a word, no member of the 
Cabinet save the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs.” As Gorce believed, it was the 


Empress who dominated the conference 
and won over the vacillating Emperor; 
and M. Ollivier did not learn until “af- 
ter eleven o'clock at night, and by mere 
chance, that a momentous decision had 
been reached and put into execution.” 
Moreover, on the following day the Cab- 





linet did what it could to rectify the 


blunder. 

But if M. Ollivier did nothing to bring 
on the war, he accepted it when it came; 
and he accepted it, it is said, “with a 
light heart.” This phrase, which 
curs in the speech before the Chamber 
in favor of the declaration of war, has 
been quoted a thousand times, and 
quoted even to this day in reputable his- 
tories as evidence that the Minister was 
neither very strongly attached to peace 


oc- 


1s 


ner aware of the heavy responsibility 
of war. Taken in its context, this scrip- 
tural paraphrase, as Gorce long ago 


pointed out, bears no such meaning. For 
M. Ollivier immediately added: “I mean, 
with a heart that is not made heavy by 
shall 


we 


remorse, because the war that we 
into, 
humanly 


we are forced because 
done all that 
honorably possible to avoid it.” 
Nevertheless, with light heart 
M. Ollivier did accept the 
Should he not have endeavored, even af 
ter the publication of the Ems tele 
gram, to maintain peace? No, M. OI- 
livier says; the act of Bismarck was a 
studied insult not to be 
with honor by any nation; to have ac- 
cepted it would meant 
prestige from which France could never 


wage 
have was and 
or 


heavy, war. 


passed over 


have a loss of 
The point is debatable, 
but one is inclined to think that if M 
Ollivier could kept the patriotic 
Paris sentiment in check, France might 
from the 
peace as splendidly as she did from the 
humiliation of war. 
mitted that M. Ollivier 
combated the war sentiment 
His only alternative to 
war was to resign; and had he 
ed the result would have been the same 
the would have 
occurred; France would de 
feated; and M. Ollivier himself, instead 
of being denounced for assuming respon- 


have recovered. 


have 


have recovered victory of 
However, it is ad- 


could not have 
successful- 
declaring 


resign- 


ly. 


in every respect: war 


have been 


sibility, would have been denounced for 
not assuming it. 
Responsibility for the from 
which the Ministry 
put Bismarck: 


war. From the point of view of human 


War, 


is thus cleared, is 


upon no Bismarck, no 
motive, Bismarck is clearly the respon- 
agent. He alone, among the per- 


sons holding positions of authority, de- 


sible 


sired the war; he alone deliberately set 
himself, by fair means or foul, to bring 
it ut. But regarding the war as the 
result of of 
the thing that strikes the very 
thing that was maddening to Bis 
marck himself, is that the Chancellor 
had to sit quietly by, waiting for others 
to act, and wondering what they would 
do. And, after all, on M. Ollivier’s own 
showing, there would have been no tele- 
gram to edit if Benedetti had not been 
indiscreet. In this sense the acts of 
Bismarck are no important, as 
causes of the war, than those of the Em- 


a connected series events, 
one, 


80 


more 
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peror, or of Benedetti, and the question 
of responsibility disappears 

Most readers will readily agree that 
Bismarck was responsible. Whether h« 
was justified, as a German statesman, in 
deliberately the 
tries for the sake of advancing 
terests of the Fatherland, is a quit 
ferent question. In 
of Bismarck from this point of view, A 
Ollivier than on 
might The French 
Ambassador, Talleyrand, was on one o 


two coun 


embroiling 
the in 
dit 
it 


his final judgme 


is more generous 


expect him to be 
casion seeking a polite phrase in whi 


to express his disapproval of Bismarck’s 


conduct. “Don't put yourself out,” said 
the Chancellor. “Nobody but my King 
thinks that I acted honorably M. Ol 
livier’s comments are just *‘ ¥sthetical 
ly, I like him thus. As soon as he re 
veals his true self, and boasts of hi 
audacious kKnaveries which raised his 
Germany, until now divided and impo 
tent, to the first rank among nation 
then he is as great as Satan-—a mights 
Statesman, of sinister but impressi 
grandeur He will not thereby ha 
opened for himself the gates of any par 
adise; he will have won forever one of 
the most exalted places in the German 
Pantheon of terrestrial apotheoses 
CURRENT FICTION 
The Jumping-Off Place By Et 

Shackelford New York: Geor H 

Doran Co. 

The notion of the Eastern girl, re 
duced to a mess of nerves by a life o 
fashion, and destined to be healed by 
contact with the wild West, is not new 
The usual method is to plunge her into 
the hard life of frontier or ranch, to 
make her use her wits and her hands 
Nothing so crude is here meditated 


The Camp to which the lady 


is sent by 


her physician is a camp only in nan 


a community in which golf and brid 
and 


part 


motoring have at least as large a 


relie 
hard 


only 


as hard work Picturesque 


of a sterner age survive, but the 


ships involved in residence ars 


such as inhere in remoteness from Fifth 
Our 


into 


Avenue Eleanor drops, with a 


maid, a luxurious bungalow \ 


telephone puts the neighborhood at he: 
not to 


service; and there ensues a mild 


say silly, comedy of coquetry, engaging 
all the 


She qualifies as fronti 


in degree, eligible mals 


of the Camp 


some 


heroine by learning to shoot, and pe! 
forming the two favorite feats of the 
frontier markswoman: defending her 
self from a too ardent admirer, and 
saving the life of the man she lov 

When we say that the man is really 
her husband from whom, though they 
adore each other, a honeymoon misun 
derstanding has separated her, we give 


the reader a sufficient inkling as to th: 
The 


course of events dialogue involy 


piquant type 


f the “bright or 


indergraduate disposes of as 


Pity the Pe Blind. By H. H. Bashford. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co 

Ffotliots of Redmarley. By L. Allen 

Harker New York Charles Scrib- 


It must be said for Mr. Bashford that 
e betrays his unimportance rather later 
than most. His is a masterly manner and 
a fundamental lack of taste. He begins 
hat promises to be a good bit of light 

nedy by dispatching from a London 
entre of high-church influence to a 
korsetshire parish, a pompous young 
ler with an inflated sense of his own 
sanctity To Sabbath congregations he 

known as a fine pulpit presence and 
an ornament to the church, but to Mr. 
Bashford and the reader as a selfishly 
ambitious son who keeps an unpresent- 
able but doting mother well in the back- 
ground. The first landing of this hyper- 
plain-spoken 
neighborhood throws him—by mistake—- 
nto the household of a loose-living coun- 
try squire, where a bird of his feather is 
welcomed as one of nature's curiosities, 


ensitive stranger in a 


and his sonorous Latin grace before 
meat is taken as an oracular tip on the 
day's racing But here Mr. Bashford 
drops the rdéle of genial entertainer and 
takes to sermonizing. Not to bate Mal- 
volio in a cassock, but to reform him, is 
his high purpose. The chief instrument 
employed in this project is the squire’s 
daughter, a maiden richly endowed with 
all the bovine graces—good nature, phys- 
cal strength, and a leisurely mind. In 
her presence our cleric instantly recog- 
nizes his own nothingness. Though 
somewhat deficient on the spiritual side, 
she is to him a convincing revelation of 
the beauty of naturalness, while he, in 
spite of his lack of honest sincerity, 
wears in her serene uncritical eyes all 
the beauty of holiness. With mutual as- 
sistance they both at last “find God.’ 

The aspiring son of the middle class 
ho, in presence of the gentry, suc- 
umbs to a benumbing sense of his own 
inferiority, is getting to be one of the 
standardized subjects of British mirth. 
Whereas Mr. Bashford shrouded his 
situation in dim religious light, and cur- 
ed his hero's bad manners by dragging 
him through the depths of religious ex- 
Mrs. Harker gives it a mildly 
Her hero is a shopkeep- 
er's son (Mr. Bashford, was sprung from 


perience 
political cast 


a plano-tuner),and climbs into the so 

ial fold as a Liberal candidate. The 
rhetorical finish of his speech (like M1 
Gladstone, he addresses ladies as if they 
were public meetings), and the confu 
sion into which he falls at sight of the 
equire’s adorable wife and daughter, con- 
stantly betray his base origin So in- 
delibly marked is he with the habit of 
counter service, that, having purchased 
a necktie, he absentmindedly sorts the 
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disarranged “stock” into the proper box- 


es while waiting for his change. But 
being at heart a blameless youth, a few 
lessons in simplicity and kindliness tak- 
en from the example of real gentiewo- 
men greatly increase his present abil- 
ity, and he is even permitted to make 
love—very respectfully—to Miss Mary, 
but certainly not to marry her. The au- 
thor discreetly explains the unsuitable- 
ness of such a match and consigns Mary 
to the safekeeping of Capt. Reggie. 
There are points in the story at which 
we could easily persuade ourselves that 
we were reading a Manual of Deport- 
ment for Young Ladies—‘“How to ap- 
proach a strange young man who has 
fallen into’ a puddle,” “How to rebuke 
a disagreeable father without imperti- 
nence,” “Teaching a self-conscious youth 
how to behave at a ball,” etc. Enjoy- 
able, even amusing, object-lessons, but 
object-lessons none the less. Mrs. Harker 
is really more interested in the younger 
members of the squire’s family than in 
Mary and the parliamentary Gallup, but 
even in nursery and school-day episodes, 
in which she is at her best, we still sus- 
pect her of having at heart the edifica- 
tion of the juvenile mind. 

Both these books are rich in what is 
known as “kindly humor.” Together 
they contain an amount of it that is 
positively demoralizing, not to say 
smothering. What we need in these 
days of politely repressed smiles is a 


burst of healthy, conscienceless, danger- | 


ous laughter to clear the air. 

Little Mamselle of the Wilderness: A 
Story of La Salle and his Pioneers. 
By Augusta Huiell Seaman. New 
York: Sturgis & Walton Co. 

The subtitle at least sufficiently de- 
scribes this book, in so far as it is to 
be described as anything but juvenile 
romance. Nobody else is likely to take 
its history as seriously as (to judge 
by the “Foreword’’) the author does. It 
is perfectly true, as she says, after Park- 
man, that La Salle was a great man; 


placing his helpless effigy in a nursery 


directed more to those things which lie 


underneath.” He believes that there 
are signs of spiritual awakening on 
every hand, and gives the present title 
to his collection of stories “as in some 
sort reflecting glimpses of this new 
Land of the Spirit.” We confess that 
we search in vain through these pages 
for any kind of novelty, whether of 
mind or of spirit. They seem rather a 
survival; theirs is the somewhat obvious 
piety and sentiment of the Victorian 
fathers. Their dealings with supernat- 
ural matters are upon the simplest of 
planes. There are two nativity stories, 
devoutly told, and a tale of Jesus ap 
pearing in a modern church and faring 
ill at the bands of the fashionable par- 
ishioners. For the rest, the stories are 
much like those which Mr. Page has 
collected in his other volumes, such as 
“In Old Virginia.” Part of his charm 
for the public lies, no doubt, in a cer- 
tain ingenuous stiffness of style not te 
be found in this day north of Mason and 


'Dixon’s line—the style of a Southerner 


‘erate world. 


“of the old school.” 


POSITIVISM. 


The Positive Evolution of Religion. By 
Frederic Harrison. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2 net. 

In this book the St. Paul of Positiv- 
ism, as Frederic Harrison might be call- 
ed, delivers what he evidently regards 
as his farewell message to the unregen- 
It is composed of various 
essays and addresses, many of them al- 
ready published elsewhere, yet put to- 
gether so as to constitute a fairly uni- 
fied whole. The generous appreciation 
which he shows of every form of relig- 
ion is perhaps the most striking char- 
acteristic of the book. And this honest 
attempt to be always fair is especially 


‘notable from the fact that the author's 
‘one aim is to make clear how superior 


‘but that seems to be no fit cause for! 


tale. Little Mamselle and her school-| 
‘all good Positivists should, with “Fetich- 


girl romance are the main thing. Her 
experiences are neither more nor less 
credible than the recipe calls for. That 
La Salle’s expedition to the Mississippi 


should be chosen as setting for them is! 


a purely arbitrary chance. We do not 


see that there is anything to be said for | 


this sort of thing, unless that babies 

ery for it. 

The Land of the Spirit. By Thomas Nel- 
son Page. New York: Charles Scrib- 

ner’s Sons. 


In his Preface Mr. Page says that) 


“the most notable one change in our 


national life in the last decade is the) 


deepening of its note. 


Whereas former- | 


ly attention was given largely to things | 
of the surface, of late the mind has been! jg declared “the only serious, enduring, 


the Religion of Humanity is to every 
other form of faith and worship. 


In order, apparently, to be strictly 
orthodox in his presentation, Mr. Harri- 
son begins his review of religions, as 


ism.” This (following Comte and dis- 
regarding all later authorities) he iden- 
tifies with nature worship, interpreting 
it as the direct worship of material ob- 
jects in themselves, with nothing ani- 
mistic about them. After Fetichism 
comes, of course, Polytheism, which, like 
its predecessor, has a chapter-full of 
praise. For the author aims to show 
that both of these lower stages of relig- 
ion contained much that was excellent, 
and that all this has been preserved in 
purer form by the Religion of Human- 
ity. Monotheism, we are told, is a weak- 
ening as well as an ennobling of Poly- 
theism. Christianity is taken as the 
type of Monotheism, and Catholicism 
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organic form of Christianity.” 
in regard to its creed, Harrison has lit- 
tle but praise and admiration for the 
Catholic Church. Three very apprecia- 
tive chapters are devoted to it, and he 
quotes several times with approval Dr 
Congreve's maxim to the effect that Pos- 


itivism itself is only Catholicism pilus 
science. 
In the next two chapters the aged 


Positivist has a very good time unbur- 
dening his soul as to the varieties of re- 
ligious experience in England. The An- 
glican Establishment has a delightful 
chapter to itself, and is characterized 
as follows: 


The Church of England is the most com- 

plex and ambiguous kind of compromise in 
all Christendom: It is a compromise with- 
in a compromise. It is at once Local-Catho- 
Spiritual-Temporal, Sacerdotal-Indi- 
vidual, Sacramental-Evangelical, Ecclesi- 
astical-Biblical. It combines every kind of 
contradictory. Of all Protestant 
communities, it is the most tolerant, the 
most elastic, the most large-minded. 
It has a dummy Pope and Episcopal Con- 
clave, a dummy House of Convocation, a 
dummy Mass, and a dummy Penance and 
Absolution. None of these will work; nor 
are they made to work. 


lic; 


For “Orthodox Dissent” our author 
has more respect; but both it and the 
Established Church have the same funda- 
mental weakness of being inconsistent 
and half-way devices. The Churchman 
should either return to Rome or become 
an out-and-out Protestant; and the lat- 
ter, now that the infallibility of the 
Bible has been given up, should go on 
to Neo-Christianity. And Neo-Chris- 
tianity cannot be consistent till it 
ceases to be Christian: 

Christianity as a religion rests on the 
divinity of Christ. If there be no mir- 
acle, there can be no divinity. If Jesus 
were not God, he is a rather feeble type 
to imitate, and an utterly vain reed to 
Jean upon. If he be risen from the cross, it 
is a miracle. If he be not risen, he is 
not God; and if he be not God, “then is 
your faith vain.” If Christ be a man like 
Socrates, put Socrates for Christ. Talk 
of the Imitation of Socrates; Socrates's 
sacrifice for our sins, our good actions 
being inspired by Socrates; Socrates being 
our mediator, and receiving us into Heaven 
What nonsense would be this Religion of 
Socrates! So Christianity without the su- 
pernatural is nonsense also. 


Thus we are driven to Theism, which, 
in the first place, is entirely indemon- 
strable, in the second place “may issue 
in anything,” and, thirdly, “is a scheme 
of thought so bare, so transcendental, 
and so alien to human interests and 
sympathy, that it does not offer the basis 
for a religion definite enough to effect 
great moral and social action for masses 
of men.” Hence a man who is both re- 


ligious and logica) should turn to the 
last refuge of all, the Religion of Hu- 
manity. 
theistic. 


This is no more atheistic than 
It pins its faith to natural 


Except 


science alone, but on the ultimate ques- 
tions of the universe it has no opinion: 


It neither accepts nor disputes the solu- 
tion of Natural Theology It that 
the normal object of religious reverence 
lies in a wholly different sphere—not in the 
Incomprehensible, but the Comprehen- 
in the universe, but this 
in the Absolute, but in the 

in the supernatural, but in 
not in the divine, but in the 


0 insists 


in 


sible; not in 


planet; not 
Relative; not 
the natural; 
human world. 
In spite of its negations, it is the only 
complete religion, and in it “are realized 
all the dreams of the older faiths.” 

Throughout the book one’s attention 
is repeatedly drawn to the 
naive acceptance of the unlimited sway 
of natural science; his utter contempt 
for mysticism; his failure to understand 
the power and necessity of tradition in 
matters of faith; his blindness to the 
beauty and universality of many of the 
teachings of Jesus; his strange attitude 
towards perfectly dead mortals as if 
they were deathless deities. But most 
fundamental of all the views which the 
unconverted reader finds it hard to ac- 
cept is the view of religion for which 
this book stands. Religion is defined as 
“the state of harmony that results when 
man’s entire life, both as an individual 
and as a member of society, corresponds 
with the real conditions—first of human 
nature; and, secondly, of the world 
around us.” This is at best ambiguous. 
But whatever it may mean, surely a 
study of humanity and of religion will 
show that man has always insisted on 
pondering long and deeply over those 
ultimate questions which Positivism 
rules out of court, and that religion, in 
fact, consists just in the attitude which 
men take towards those very powers 
which Comte taught his followers sys- 
tematically to ignore. Persuade human- 
ity that it has nothing but itself to wor- 
ship, and it will soon cease worshipping. 
To preach good will towards men is cer- 
tainly a fine thing, but it is not religion; 
nor can you make it into religion by 
adding a whole calendar of “saints” and 
all the nine Positivist “sacraments.” 


author's 


THE MERMAID TAVERN. 
Tales of the 
fred Noyes. 
Stokes Co. 


Mermaid Tavern. By Al- 

New York: Frederick A. 
$1.35 net. 

Alfred Noyes, if any one, has deserv- 
ed well of poetry. He done his 
best to raise it from the triviality into 
which it has gradually fallen to some- 
thing of its old-time elevation and 
splendor. In particular, he has sought 
to restore its ancient dignity of theme 
by a return from the petty personalities 
of a late decadence to historical and 
national subjects such as occupied it in 
the days of its glory. To say, then, that 


has 


his latest undertaking is not wholly a 
success, is not to condemn it so severely 
as would be 


the case with a less at- 





tempt: 





LSst) 


language of of his 
suffice that 
tempts have never shame As his tith 


at 


in the 
own Elizabethans, 


one 
great at- 


implies, the author has been pains te 


spin about the Mermaid Inn a series of 


stories more or le characteristic of 


Ss 
while he 
kind 
into the 


its trad.tional frequenters 
the 


by 


las 
collection 
them 


given whol 


nity 


a 
putting all 
“drawel 
of u 
all 
story-teller, since 


"who afterwards be 
About this 
for the 


is alte 


mouth of a 


comes host ie tavern 


device, its advantages 
the 


of straw 


with 
raconteur 
all a mere man and moutl: 
piece only for the poet, there is the 

that it 
volves one narrative within another, so 
that the story itself finally 


reader at second or even third hand and 


rious drawback frequently in 


reac he s tie 


as though by hearsay. 


As for the “tales” themselves, Mr 
Noyes has shown imagination in elab- 
orating them—in many instances from 


the more or less meagre outlines of tra- 


dition. Nor is he less ingenious in the 
use of literary, biographical, and his- 
torical allusions, by which he seeks to 


give his inventions an air of plausibili 


ty and to assimilate them with reality, 


while he has succeeded in relieving the 


of his narrator's 


unavoidable monoton) 


blank verse by a number of lyric pas 
sages in diversified measures. 
On the whole, however, his vein is 


rather epic than dramatic. The moment 


his greater personages begin to speak 


for themselves, the spell is broken. No 
doubt, to the a later 
such a disillusion inevitable 
case of figures like Kit and 
Ben to say nothing of Shake 
speare's self, who by the way is staged 
but cautiously. Nevertheless, the 
sult is the same; and the impression 
is strengthened rather than 
by the poet's disposition to exaggerate 
the romantik in 
ognition of the fact that success in this 
kind must something of 
force at best. In this his principal 
characters come to seem bigger, brawn- 
ier, and more obstreperous 
tradition. They impend appallingly out 
of an intemperate Elizabethan Valhaila 


idolatry of age 


in the 
Marlowe 


18s 
Jonson, 
re- 
weakened 
rec 


legend as though 


be a tour d: 


wa 


even than 


of cloud and fog, thunder and earth 
quake. But unfortunately they are 
sometimes more suggestive of Ancient 


Pistol than of his creator. 

It is for this reason that the effect is 
happier when the narrative centres up 
minor like Will Kemp 
and his nine-day morris, or when ther 
story is elicited, it might from 
an intermediary or bystander, as is the 
with the death of Marlowe or the 
burial of Mary Queen of Scots. Indeed, 
aside from incident, where Mr. Noyes 
is always at his best in his 
constant temptation to his 
narrative, some of the best passages in 
the volume ars 
acterization of this kind, among which 
1s the excellent portrait of John Ford 


on a character 


as 


Case 


spite of ! 


surcharge 


bits of secondary char- 
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i ¥ edition of the New Standard Di 
ti 7 
rhe Century Co. announces “The Town 
nd Twins—Camp Directors,” by W. L. El 
ired “Beaumont the Dramatist,” by 
Tal Mills Gayley. and Social Evolu 
tior by I Ss. Chapin 
DuMeld & Company list of autumn fiction 
tarts with Marguerite Bryant's “The Mas 
t Passion Other novels offered are 
Circe Daughter,” by Priscilla Craven; “A 
Mesalliance by Katharine Tynan; “A Run 
away Ring by Mrs Henry Dudeney; 
Margery Fytton,” by Lady Ridley: “The 
phinx in the Labyrinth,” by Maude Annes 
Molly Beamish by H de Vere 
ole ind Unel Advice by Wil 
liam Hewlett 
The same house will issue three volumes 
of unpublished correspondence of Napo 
on |, edited by Lieut.-Col. Ernest Picard, 
translated by Mra. Loulse Seymour Hough 
ton Goldont a Biography,” by H. C 
Chatfleld-Taylor, and Footprints Beneath 
the Snow by Henry Bordeaux 
McBride, Nast & Co. announce for early 
ippearance “The Insidious Dr. Fu-Manchu,”|a 


W. Hotchkiss 


y 
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“with folded 


hat’ 


arms and melancholy 
soul 


suddenly 


For such a silent 


Was Master Ford that, 
spake, 
lt struck the 


Had opened 


when he 


rest as dumb as if the Sphinx 


its cold stone lips. He would 


sit mute, 
Brooding, aloof, for hours, his cloak around 
him, 


A staff between his knees, as if prepared 


For a long journey, a lonely pilgrimage 

ro some dark tomb; a strange and sorrow- 
ful soul, 

Yet not-as many thought him—harsh or 
hard, 

But of a ost kind patience Though he 
wrote 

| blood, they say, the blood came from 
his heart 

And all the sufferings of the world he took 

To his own soul, and bade them pasture 
there; 


Till out of his compassion, he became 
A monument of He 
And so fell short of that celestial height 
Whereto the greatest only climb, who stand 
I} Shake 
Law 


bitterness rebelled: 


ire, and accept the Eternal 


v 
Notes 

For the end of this month, the Houghton 
Mifflin Company are offering “Happy-Go 
Lucky a story by lan Hay: also the fol 
lowing educational works: “The Nation and 
the Empire by Lord Milner, consisting of 
his more notable speeches and addresses; 
Representative Cities of the United 
States a Geographical and _ Industrial 


for Grammar § by 


The 


teader hools,” Caroline 


Teaching of Spelling,” 


Henry Suzzallo; “How to Teach Read 
in by Frances Jenkins; “Studies in For- 
elgn Education,” by Cloudesley Brereton, 

nd “Selections from the Prose Works of 
Matthew Arnold,” edited by W. 8. Johnson 


In September Funk & Wagnalls will issue 


Sax Rohmer, and “In Midsummer Days,” 


Strindberg+ 


August 
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Heath's Modern Language Series will in-| gards as a chimeric dream. “They [the 
clude the following, now in press: Spielha- | people of Central America] loathe the idea 


gen's “Das Skelett im 


hofer’'s “Zweites Lesebuch"”; Stern's 


and questions by F. B. Sturm; 
by C. H 
Preussenkonig,” 


Deutschland,” 
edited 
Hauff's 


“Der grosse 


notes by Professor Adams; 


edition 
vocabulary, 


Zwerg Nase,” a new 


ercises, and by 
and C. W 


travaille,” 


notes, 
Patzwald Robson ; 
of 
Arduin-Dumazet’s 
“Mes 
Chapuzet 
for children 


qui consisting chapters con- 


densed from 
en Premiers Pas 


Daniels, 


France,” and 


Francais,” by and de- 


signed 
Dr. 
tinue 


Alfred 
his 


Russel 


sociological 


Wallace is 
with 
on “The Revolt of Democracy,” which 


to con- 
a book 
will 


writing 


be published by Cassell. 


Tables of statistics, 
of the wheat 
six European 
ISS1-1910 
in the 
rhe 


lar 


with explanatory 
cultivation and trade of 
during the years 
Mr. J. F. Unstead 
Journal for August. 
will contain simi- 
statistics of the other principal coun- 
tries of the world. There is shown among 
things the under cultivation, 
number of bushels raised to the 
imports and the amount, in bush- 
consumed head It is 
the cultivated area has 
all the countries except the 
Empire, the amount 
| increased in Germany from 19 bushels to 29 
an in the 
consumed per head, 7.8 bushels, Nor- 


text, 
nations 

given 

Geographical 


are by 


following numbers 


other 
the 
the 
els, 


to 


area 
acre, 
net 
per 
note that while 
decreased in 
Austrian 
France leads 


bushels acre. 


amount 


way being the lowest. The virtually un- 
| known region on the frontier of Bolivia 
and Brazil is described by Lieut. H. A. 
Edwards, who explored it during his ser- 
vice on the boundary commission. Much of 
it is wonderfully fertile land, but in many 
places life is made almost unbearable by 


insect pests. Among these are spiders with 
bodies 6 inches long, whose bite is extreme- 
motor road has been built 
through a part of the 
business house at a cost of $400,000 and an 
annual cost of maintenance of $50,000. An 
interesting account of the hard life of the 
rubber collector is given. Mr. I. N. Draco- 
poli tells of a trip across Juhaland in Brit- 
ish East Africa in settle a dis- 
puted question as to the disappearance of 


ly poisonous. A 


forest by a Bolivian 


order to 


a river in the Lorian swamp. 


is convinced that 
approaching when Ameri- 
familiar with their 
Spanish neighbors in the tropics, and in his 
book, “The Southland of North America” 
(Putnam), he gives his impressions of the 
five republics that lie between Mexico and 
Rica he found happy, 
prosperous; Salvador he calls 
another of the name.” 
He is Nicaragta, over 
which the United States may extend a pro- 
the purpose of prevent- 
of a rival canal to the 
Nicaragua’s men and 
says, and Hon- 
is almost as bad. Then comes Gua- 
temala, a “land held the iron hand of 
dictator, Manuel Estrada Cabrera,” who 
would like to extend his dominions over all 


George Palmer Putnam 


the time is fast 


cans will become more 


Panama. Costa 
and 


republic 


stable, 
worthy 
not sanguine about 
tecting wing for 
ing the building 
Isthmian waterway. 
means are depleted, he 
duras 


in 


Hause,” with notes 
and vocabulary by M. M. Skinner; Schmid- | 
“Die 
Wiedertaufer,” edited with notes, vocabulary, 
“Gruss aus 
Holzwarth; Rogge’s | 
with 
“Der | 
with oral ex-| 
oa &. 
“La France 


“Voyage 
en | 


interesting | 


raised has | 


as thoroughly as they dread the possibility 
that the ultimate intention of the United 
| States is to annex them all—and against 
| that they rave.” 


Mr. Putnam has not attempted a profound 
study of political conditions in Central 
rather his object has been to 
show that between us and our new trans- 
continental waterway there lies a little- 
known land of “glowing possibilities, unique 


America; 


problems, and grave responsibilities.” He 
|is a keen and sympathetic observer, and 
|has obviously tried to put the people of 


Central America in a favorable light, with- 
| out overlooking their shortcomings. More- 
over, he has introduced the reader to cities 
|} and scenery that will call the tourist from 
| the North when the travel tide sets through 
| the canal for the Pacific. There are nu- 
| merous illustrations in the book, and a map 


| giving the author’s route. 


Readers of Jack London's “Martin Eden” 
may have suspected that there was a good 
of autobiography in that narrative; 
much it remained for “John Barley- 
corn” (Century Co.) to make clear. Mar- 
tin’s general experience was, it seems, 
founded on fact. Even his astonishing 
transformation, in the space of two or three 
years, from a rough and grammarless sail- 
or to a man of and a popular 
author, appears to have been a transcript 
from life. It will be remembered that as 
}a deckhand he had been an intermittent 
drinker, and that in his years of success he 
acquired an appetite for drink. Mr. Lon- 
don tells us that it has been so with him- 
self. In short, this is a disconcertingly 
frank record of his life from the angle of 
John Barleycorn. It will appeal to more 
than one class readers. As a tract 
against the saloon, and a professed argu- 
ment for woman suffrage in order that the 
saloon may be done away with, it will 
please the prohibitionists and suffragists. 
As a record of glorious sprees and multi- 
farious good-fellowship, it is capable of ex- 
citing thirst in the thirsty-minded. As a 
tract, it suffers from this drawback that 
the author does not pretend to have “sworn 
off,” or even express a wish to swear off. 
He has acquired, he says, the habit of 
taking life “glass in hand,” and will prob- 
ably so take it to the end. There 
to be a vein of seriousness in his main 
contention that the inborn physical desire 
for drink is rare; that in the vast majority 
of instances the hard drinker is a forced 
product of the saloon system. To himself, 
he says, alcohol remained, through many 
years of use, distasteful; a social, not a 
physical, necessity. Everywhere the 
loon was open as the meeting-place of full- 
blooded men, everywhere the lifted glass 
was the symbol of fellowship. Perhaps Mr. 
London does not consider as fully as he 
should, while he is about it, what is to be- 
come of his full-blooded men, deprived of 
their meeting-place and their symbol. He 
speaks vaguely of a substitute to be de- 
vised; but does not our experience with 
prohibition, at least in large cities, go to 
show that such a substitute will have to be 
perfected and set in running order before 
the old institution can safely be torn down? 


Those who have written of early Eng- 
lish, Scottish, Irish, or Scandinavian his- 
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how 


education 
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point of view of the single country. In “The | 


First Twelve Centuries of British Story” 
(Longmans), Mr. J. W. Jeudwine aims to 
write “a clear and readable story” of the 
relations and development of all these four 
peoples as a whole, so far as they were ac- 
tive in the British Isles between 56 B. c. 
and 1154 a. Dv. His aim 
and he has read fairly widely by way of 
preparation for his writing. He has, how- 
ever, an aversion to monastic chronicles as 
being narrow-minded and local. Though a 
barrister and member of Lincoln's Inn, 
he also shows a curious lack of interest 
in many of the more important sources for 
constitutional law and in such secondary 
authorities as Stubbs, Maitland, and Vino- 
gradoff. Instead, he has drawn tergely and 
effectively for picturesque material from 
the too-much neglected Scandinavian sagas 
and Irish stories. His recognition of the 
widely Scandinavian raids and 
influences in the British Isles is the most 
distinctive, and the best part of his book 
By reproducing three medi#val maps and 
by inserting a score of sketch maps of his 
own, he shows that he understands the 
importance of geography in the study of 
history. He properly tries to draw his ma- 
terial as much as possible at first hand di- 
rect from the sources, and evidences much 
independence of judgment. But his 
is not systematic nor well rounded, and 
many of his explanations and suggestions 
are more ingenious than convincing. Never- 
theless, both his point of view and his nar- 
rative are simple, clear, and interesting 


scattered 


story 


We have not the advantage of knowing 
anything of L. Penning, who has written the 
“Life and Times of Calvin,” or the Rev. B 
S. Berrington, B.A., who has translated the 
book from the Dutch; but the name of the 
publishers (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & 
Co.) is a household word, which may gen 
erally be accepted as a guarantee of value 
the book they They 
fact, given to this volume the only value it 


for send out have, ir 


possesses namely, excellent paper and 
handsome type. It seems simply incredibl 
that such fatuous stuff as this could ever 
have passed even the first barrier of the 
readers who filter the turbid streams of 
manuscripts that flow into the publisher's 


The modelled 
his style upon a rather low type of “penny 
thrillers,” the 
his endeavor. There is not a gleam of schol 
arly The to 
are a few of the more available biographies 
There 
no index. On the other hand, there are _too 
many ' 


office author seems to have 


and translator ably seconds 


purpose. only books referred 


is no bibliography and, naturally 


illustrations, some taken from famil 
but others, apparently, from 
dramatic compositions of the cheapest sort 


iar portraits, 


—in the one representing Luther burning 
the papal bull the centre of the background 
shows the elector of Saxony! It would be 


idle to attempt specific criticism where all 
the of critical 
One has only to open the book anywhere to 


beneath level comment 


is 


find one’s self moved to unseemly hilarity 
rather than to respectful attention 

The new Oxford edition of Newman's 
“Apologia,” edited by Wilfrid Ward, is 
unique in one respect and very valuable 
It is well known that when Newman rs 
printed the work in 1865 he omitted the 
first part, containing the crushing retort 
upon Kingsley, and otherwise altered the 
work so as to relieve it of its ephemera! 


is a good one, 
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character. He was wise. The book as it’ 


has since always been reprinted is a bette: 
piece of literature without the directly and 
personally controversial parts. But the 
discarded parts have their also as 
specimens of keen argument and deadly in- 
vective. By skilful editorial arrangement 
the present edition offers both the full orig- 
inal text of 1864 and the revision of 1865 
The preliminary documents, leading to the 
controversy, are also given; and the editor 
Introduction of 


value 


in his relates the history 


the event. 
We 
which 


two recent 
interest to 
to the 
by Julius 
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students of 
Wiener Bei 

Wirl, of 
The 


the 


may record 
will be of 
English. One belongs 
trige, and is a study, 
“Orpheus in der Englischen Literatur.” 
is a doctoral 
of Virginia, and is a 
of “The Relations of 
as Living Languages 
the Age of Milton,” 
This is an interesting 
introduces questions of literary 


other dissertation from 


University valuable 
summary 
English 
During 
Myers. 


Latin and 
in England 
Weldon T 


thesis, 


by 
and 
importance 


The spice of variety at least is not want 


ing in “The Confessions of a Tenderfoot" 
(Holt), by Ralph Stock. According to the 
author’s story he set out from his home in 


England a dozen years ago to find his place 


in the world and made his first effort as 
a Canadian cowboy. Here, through many 
vicissitudes, due partly to youthful inex 
perience and partly to the unavoidabl 
chances of the game, he learned that “life 
is a see-saw and one cannot always be at 


the upper end.” His distance from the upper 
end during his Canadian experiences reach 


ed the point, on one occasion, of “beating 
his way” penniless from Maple Creek to 
Medicine Hat, sixty miles, by clinging to 


the rods on the under side of a passenger 
Drifting he tried 


saw-mill hand and as a 


coach, on westward, his 


fortune as a waiter 


ina hotel at Fernie, and next as an itinerant 


photographer, in combination with a tramp 
piano tuner, who told him tjetween you 
and me and the gate-post, I’m no great 
shakes at the game, but down ‘ere th only 
know ‘ow ter play ‘ims and the like, wot 
uses the middle of the keyboard, so I just 
chunes the middle register and let the 
rest rip It suits them and it suits me, so 
wot’s the odds so long as we're both ‘appy 

rhis soon grew irksome, as did life in a 
Vancouver lumber-camp, which followed it 
He then went to San Francisco, where he 
was quickly relieved of most of his ready 
money through trusting.to the n who 
knew which horses to bet on at the races 
‘The San Francisco confidence man, through 
long and unhampered practice, has reduced 
his methods to a fine art Honolulu and 
the Fijis furnished the next lecture-room 
in his School of Experience, and at length 
he reached Sydney, by dint of serving as 
a steward from Auckland, where the last 
of his money had deserted him. After trying 
through grim necessity the outdoor sleeping 
habit now so popular, he finally stumbled 
into a really lucrative job with a Sydney 
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soon however, and after a 


strawberry in 
last fell 
Fates had 


by 


at 
he 
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growing 
niche 


trous 


at into the 


for which brought him 


through so many buffetings land and sea 
and is 


with every prospect of continued prosperity 


now a contented pineapple grower 


and happiness. It is a very interesting tale 
happily too unvarnished to tempt any other 
young man to find in the 
by the same method. 
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corrupted by societ How then from 
these corrupt units are we going to get the 
ideally disinterested volonté générale of the 
Contrat Social’? The youth, M. Lanson re- 
pli who is reared according to the prin- 
iples of the “Emile,” will be fit to become 
a member of Rousseau’s ideal common- 
wealth This solution is opposed to what 
Rousseau himself says at the beginning of 
the Emile You must choose between 
forming the social man or the man of 
nature—there is no middle ground—and 
what he proposes to form is not homme 
de Vhomme, but VlVhomme de la nature. 

The contradiction that others find in 
Rousseau's thought M. Lanson discovers in 
his character. In his theories Rousseau is 


a wild revolutionary dreamer, but timid and 


circumspect in the last degree in every- 
thing that relates to practice. His genius, 
however, appears only in the stormy or- 
chestration of the sentiments of revolt; and 
so, though “he understands the application 
of his most audacious doctrines in a way 
to reassure conservatives and satisfy op- 
portunists, the work, for its part, detaches 
itself from the author, lives its indepen- 
dent life, acts by its intrinsic properties; 
loaded with revolutionary explosives, neu- 


and concillatory ele- 
into it for his own 


tralizing the moderate 


ments Rousseau has put 


satisfaction, it exasperates, inspires to re- 
volt, infames enthusiasms, and irritates 
hatreds; it is the mother of violence, the 


foe of compromise; it launches simple spir- 


its, who give themselves up to its strange 
virtues, upon the desperate pursuit of the 
absolute, an absolute to be realized to-day 
by anarchy and to-morrow by socialistic 
despotism.” 

The influence of Rousseau on the eigh- 
teenth century is studied by D. Mornet. 
M. Mornet is one of the new type of scholars 
at the Sorbonne, who shows prodigious in- 
dustry as an investigator, but whose power 


to handle ideas does not always equal his 


zeal in collecting facts The most inter- 
esting facts that M. Mornet brings out tend 
to show that the taste for wild nature in 
the eighteenth century developed indepen- 
dently of the influence of Rousseau M 
Mornet would have us believe that the Ja- 
cobins were followers of Rousseau only in 
about the same sense that they were fol- 
lowers of the “sans-culotte Jésus.” In as- 
erting that “between their acts and the 
most certain convictions of Rousseau there 
are only accidental colncidences,” M. Mor- 
net reveals an Inability, not merely to han- 
dle ideas, but to deal with facts. Few facts 
are more certain, for example, than that 
the passage in the “Contrat Social” on civil 


religion as interpreted by Robesplerre sent 


many persons to the guillotine 


The Rousseau in the nine- 
teenth century Harald Hoéffding and on 
Rousseau's influence on German philosophy 
by I. Benrubi are convenient summaries of 
material already familiar atudents of 
Rousseau. Both writers are very Rousseau- 
istic In their point of view. 
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movement. After the 


receive an important impulse from Rous- 
seau were Ruskin and George Eliot. Paul 
Seippel, in a paper on the “Religious Per- 
sonality of J. J. Rousseau,” cites a passage 
from Le Semeur (the chief organ of the 
Genevan Calvinists), exalting Rousseau as 
the true precursor of the modern point of 
view in religion. This would-seem to indi- 
cate that not merely Calvinism, but Chris- 
tianity in any traditional sense of the word, 
is in a fair way to disappear from Geneva. 
The volume closes with an important study 


of the Favre manuscript of the “Emile,” 
and with the usual reviews and bibliogra- 
phy. 


John Swett, one of the founders of the 
California public-school system, died last 
Friday on his ranch at Martinez, Cal. He 
was born at Pittsfield, N. H., July 31, 1830, 


and was graduated from the Merrimack 
Normal Institute, Reeds Ferry, N. Y., in 
1851. He received the honorary degree 


of A.M. from the College of California and 
from Dartmouth in 1866. He was editor-.a- 
chief of the California State Educational 
Journal, 1864-68. Among the books pub- 
lished by Mr. Swett were “History of the 
Public-School System of California” and 
“Methods of Teaching.” 

Olivier-Emile Ollivier, the French states- 
man, who died at Annecy, August 20, was 
in his eighty-ninth year, having been born 
in Marseilles in 1825. He became a member 
of the Paris bar in 1847, commissary-gen- 
eral of the republic at Marseilles in 138, 
and in 1857 a député. At the time of the 
Franco-German War he was Prime Minis- 
ter. His published works include: “Démo- 
eratie et liberté,” “19 janvipr,” “L’Eglise et 
I'Etat au Concile du Vatican,” “1789-1889,” 
“Michel-Ange,” “L’Empire libéral” (13 vol- 
umes), and “Marie-Magdeleine.” 
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Animals. By P. 
Chalmers Mitchell. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co. $2.50 net. 

This volume at once recalls “The In- 
fancy of Animals,” by Pycraft, publish- 
ed almost in the same month. In ap- 
pealing to the popular taste Dr. Mitch- 
ell has the advantage of having orig- 
inally prepared much of his data in the 
form of a series of lectures to children. 
As published here they are rewritten 
and augmented, and yet they retain 


| something of a naive presentation which 


The Childhood of 


|to the vast number of facts included, 
| many of them necessarily accompanied 
|with but little or no discussion. A 


New | good method for a book of this charac- 


material, on the other hand, will be found| ter would be to give In the text a few 
in the paper on Rousseau in Switzerland by very striking, salient supporting facts, 
and to add in footnotes or appendix 
the scores of corroborating facts of 
more or less similar character. 

The sequence of treatment is logical, 
chapters having 


G. de Reynold. In an interesting article on | 
Rousseau in England in the nineteenth cen- | 
tury Edmund Gosse contends that thesudden | 
collapse of Rousseau's prestige in England 
in the early years of the nineteenth century 
was due In large measure to the Evangelical 


the the following 





great romanticists, | 
Byron, Shelley, Hazlitt, etc., the only Eng- | 
lish writers of the nineteenth century to) 


is particularly pleasing. Even so, the of 
book is rather difficult reading, owing| 


heads: Childhood and Youth; Metamor- 
phoses; Duration of Youth; Color and 
Pattern; Brood-care; Food; The Tam- 
ing of Young Animals; The Purpose of 
Youth and Education. The general 
ground covered is thus much the same 
|as in Pycraft’s book, but the psychology 
of the two men is so different, their 
points of view and facts so unlike, that 
the volumes are rather supplementary 
than conflicting. : 

Young animals are divided into three 

great classes: first, creatures like many 
single-celled Animals which have no 
youth; secondly, animals whose young 
more or less resemble their parents, and 
thirdly, where the young are wholly un- 
like the adults, as caterpillars and but- 
terflies. The second class, including the 
backboned animals, forms the subject 
of the volume. As Pycraft emphasized 
the class of birds, so Dr. Mitchell treats 
more in detail of the mammals, and 
has assembled a large number of keenly 
interesting and significant facts. His 
|comparisons of the human child with 
monkeys and lower arfimals is notewor- 
thy. A single paragraph will illustrate 
the novel point of view which is one 
of the charms of the book: 

There is also a rough correspondence be- 
tween the duration of youth and the size 
of the creatures in the man-monkey group. 
A full-grown male gorilla, it is true, is 
larger, although not taller, than a finely 

| built man, but the human race as a whole 

|eonsists of larger and finer animals than 
the anthropoid apes, while these in their 
turn exceed the baboons, which exceed the 
ordinary monkeys of India and Africa, and 
so on down to-the tiny marmosets. It is 
tempting to suppose that it must take long- 
er to grow into a big animal than into a 
little animal. This also is true only when 
nearly related creatures are compared. 

| Mere increase of bulk tells us little. A 
mushroom grows much more quickly than 
a daisy, a gooseberry and a huge vegetable 
marrow take tearly the same time to swell 
out. A human child takes nearly two hun- 
dred days to double its weight at birth, 
while new-born mice quadruple their weight 
in twenty-four hours. 


|And in the final summary of this im- 
|portant subject, one reads, “We must 
|draw the conclusion that the rate of 
growth in animals has been altered in 
_thfe course of evolution, and in such a 
| fashion as to prolong youth in the high- 
jer forms. This lengthening of youth is 
| not completely explained by increase of 
size, nor even by increased complexity 
structure. Its advantage is that it 
gives the opportunity for education in 
the widest sense of the word, a space 
for experiment and for the replacing of 
instinct by intelligence.” 

The treatment of color and pattern 
occupies about one-fifth of the text. All 
the well-known theories are presented, 
but a half-hearted acceptance of some 
of the most extreme detracts from this 
discussion. It is, to say the least, con- 
fusing and disheartening to the lay 





reader to have his interest aroused in 
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theory after theory and then to read, 
“Patterns that we think conspicuous, and 
brilliant colors that we have tried to 
explain as warning or advertising, or 
for purposes of recognition, or as nup- 
pro- 
tective or aggressive concealment.” The 
Brood- 
care, Food, and the Purpose of Youth, 
Young Animals 


tial plumage, may really be for 


subjects of basic interest are 


while the Taming of 


carries the most popular appeal. The 


story of the hyrax, of monkeys, and oth- 
er Mammals is well told, and there is a 
cat 


scientific explanation of why the 


prefers to “walk alone.” 
The illustrations are unusual. 
in color are 


nostic, while those 


artistic and very accurate, and as strik- 
ing as any which have been published 


for a long time. 
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A DEMOCRATIC ART. 


If Tolstoy were alive to-day, it is not 
unlikely that he would find in the “mo- 
vies” a close approximation to his ideal 
of art. A direct and universal appeal 
to the elementary emotions—that was 
the standard which Tolstoy held up in 
opposition to the exaggerations, the 
aberrations, and the obscurities of the 
Shakespeares, the Goethes, and the 
Richard Wagners. The Russian’s ulti- 
mate test of a work of art was its ap- 
peal to the untutored but unspoiled 
peasant. The cinematograph meets 
this test completely. The Russian mujik 
is under the spell of the films. India’s 
millions are deserting the story-tellers 
and the jugglers of the bazaar for the 
moving-picture shows. China, Peru, and 
Washington Heights have succumbed 
to the photo-play. All nations, all ages, 
all classes, both sexes—it is inconceiv- 
able how art can be more popular than 
that. : 

But the moving-picture show is some- 
thing more than popular. It inti- 
mate. To an extraordinary extent it is 
entering into the daily thought of the 
masses. The good men and women who 
are fond of writing on literature and 
life, who are devoting themselves to 
the task of bringing the drama into 
touch with the life of the people, must 
be amazed, and slightly chagrined, at 


is 


Those 
in the text of pencil are faint but diag- 
both 


Eiffel’s 


Air and Avia- 


of 


of Freiburg in 


the intensity with which the film-play' 
imagina- 
throng to 


has seized upon the popular 
tion. The crowds not only 
the shows; they talk about them, on 


street corners, in the cars, and over the 
From time to 
time there have been plays in the regu- 


hoods of baby carriages. 
lar theatre which have become the 
theme of general discussion. There have 
been players whom the public has made 
its favorites. But the theatre as an in- 
stitution has hardly impressed itself 
upon the popular mind in this country. 
A show was either good or bad, and 
there it ended with the ordinary theatre- 
goer. The technique of the theatre was 
a subject for professionals and “high- 
brows.” But the crowd the 
technique of the moving-picture theatre 
with as much interest as literary salons 
in Paris or London discuss the minutia 
of the higher drama. The crowd knows 


discusses 


how the films are made, and what it 
costs to make them, and who the lead 
ing actors in the show are. The pro- 


cucers of these shows have achieved an 


extraordinary triumph. They have con- 


verted their entire audience into first- 
nighters. 
The interest of the masses in the 


moving-picture show is even more per- 


sonal than that. They are not only 
spectators and critics, but to a very 
considerable extent they are the au- 


thors. Everybody is writing moving-pic- 
ture scenarios. In part it may have been 
a real dearth of ideas which induced the 
film-producers to appeal for contribu- 
tions to the nation at large. In part it 
may excellent business to inoculate 
the audiences, not excluding children of 
the grammar grades, with the virus of 
authorship. The regular theatre draws a 
not inconsiderable part of its revenue 
from “students” of the drama who go to 
the theatre in order to learn how to 
write plays. 
directly interested in the moving-picture 
plays must be enormous. In a very 
real sense the photo-play then becomes 
a truly popular art. The operatic com- 
poser will strive to give reality—and 
popularity—to his music by incorporat- 
ing folk-themes into his score. To the 
extent that the music of the masses en- 
ters into the finished product the com- 
poser’s art is a popular art. The mov- 
ing-picture showman goes much further 
than the composer can go by throwing 
upon the screen the very ideas supplied 
him by the crowd in the seats 


be 


It is not a very high art, this art of 
the photo-play as created for the masses 


and largely by them. The authors off two hundred and sixty-five, or the 


the benches reveal the predi- 
lection of the popular taste for the lurid 


But in this the mov- 


common 


and the fantastic. 
ing-picture show merely takes the place 


of the old-fashioned melodrama. And it 
has the added advantage cf realism. 
The setting of the photo-play is in- 


comparably more real than anything, Theodore Spiering, who was 
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things 
true 
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To 
like 
an animated popular magazine 
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with at work Watch 


one exhibitions is a 


ing 
without 


the labor of turning the pages. And lik: 


the picture magazine it requires no 
thought and little attention 
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FE month ! o fave : 

ith equal jonors The oper \“ 
heard most frequer \ I 
ca,” which was l z time \ 
received scat ‘ t) i i 
entenary year \par f ! Aida, wl 
Was sung seven tims t re were only t 
performances of Tr iat aad one 
Rigoletto.” Tr \ tw novelt 
Camussé's “Du B Waltershauset 
Oberst Chabert v} ‘ given twi 

An indefinable something that left | 
cidedly unpleasant flavor omething arti 
tically almost gangren: haracterize 
according to the London Jelegraph, all 


new ballets introduced last season by t) 
Russian dancers, among ther Debuss 
“Jeux,” Florent Schmitt La Tragédle 
Salomé,” and Stravinsks le Sacre ad 
Printemps.” 

Compared with their colleagu« in La 
don, the musical critics of New York and 
other American cities are fortunate, sine 


their season extends over only seven months, 


after which they can loaf, travel, or chang 
their employment, whereas the London 
critic has only a few weeks to rest hi 
tired ears. As summed up by Mr. Kalisch 


the London season, including the important 
Promenade Concerts, lasts about 
of the fifty For 


weeks there are 


forty-nine 
at 
working days 


weeks out two least 


forty seven 


in the week, and for nine months there are 
concerts in the afternoon as well as in the 
evening, not to speak of operas The worst 
is that the greatest rush comes at the end 
just when music-lovers and music-makers 
everywhere else begin to rest, and wher 


everybody is beginning to feel that the end 


would be welcome; and it is inevitable, b« 
cause that is the time when there are thé 
largest number of strangers in London 
Italy is no longer the world’s chief sour 
of new operas In Germany last seagso 
the enormous number of 265 operatic novel 
ties were staged, and the great majority of 
them were home-made Of these 265 operas, 


reabout 


seem to have been failures It is in 
esting to note that the leading musical 
sociations of Germany have issued a publi 
appeal to parents and educaior Ii I 
young people from entering the mu i 
profession, because the average incon of 
musicians is less than that of common la 
borers 

jcertmas 
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WATTS AND HIS ART.—II 


II. 
moment of af- 
hansom and took young 


Little Holland to 
who “paints a queer sort 


Rossetti once rare 


ina 
fluence hired 


a“ 
to 
painter 


url Jones House 


T 
al 
of pictures about God and creation.” The 
casual phrase still pretty well describes 
the attitude of the ordinary 
wards Watts’s symbolistic compositions. 
ask 


his symbols, 


person to- 


why 
In 
composi- 


immediate is to 
tts 
first 
had 
ssful competitions 
nted 
I 


our 
\\ 
the 


concern 


ia quit history for 
historical 
much a by-product 


The pictures 


place, his 


tions been 


of 


very 
ucet 
opportunities which chanc- 
Then it is likely that 
have had misgivings as 
of the In his 
used to insist that the 
historical art was portrai 
1848 he 


forming a gallery 


represt 


ed neve to recur 


! 


nay already 
validity 


genre 
ars 
truthful 
\ entertained 
ol 


contemporaries 


early as 


heme of por- 


rait of his great a 


ior 
this 


turn-over into 


maintained more 
Aside 


suurpose inflexibly 


than fifty years from new 


ind absorbing emprise t 


to 


profoundly 


mbolism ems me natural ex- 


i 
soul religious 
d 
mythology 
the 


, and to find human forms that 


pre ion of a 


et forms 
task 


with outworn 
Watts's 


ideals 


discontente 


of Christian 


vas to ertaln essential 


it holy Iife 


these ideals In 
admitted 
for 


and 


might fitts 
at 


impersonat 
queat, he 
ented 


often him- 
Love and 


Creed 


7 nothing, 
Death, 
and 


ny 
and Hope 
Hate and 


thinking soul. 


and life 
Valor, are al 


rime, and 


va 


present to every 
t 


second quest, that of finding human 
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‘ 


t} 
guidance 


ymbols foi ese great forces, he had 
the of Pheidias and Titian, 
and, of course, many accepted types lay 
ready in classical and Biblical legend; 
but the achievement of fitting the resid- 
faith of his age with appropriate 
symbols must count among the supreme 
creative imagination. For 
there is nothing cold about the mythol- 
of Watts. His heroic forms are the 
ry antipodes of those sleek transcrip- 
from the model which grace so 
many public halls in France and Amer- 
They are warm with life, porten- 
meaning. It to hate 
and certain kind of realist or 
impressionist is probably bound to hate 
t 


ual 


efforts of 
ogy 
ve 
tions 
ica, 


tous with is easy 


them, a 
i¢m., 
They are as 

rsonal a Giorgione or 
lilake, and no artist ever needed less a 
The double process of fram- 
ing a kind of theology and inventing its 
symbols is, so far as I know, unique in 
Blake, no doubt, is 


upossible to forget them. 


as vision of 


‘ 
- 


nature, 


the history of art. 


the nearest parallel, and to him was de-| 


nied the discipline of monumentality. 
Whether 


symbolistic 


my explanation 


trend convinces or not, at 
least the stages of the development may 
quite accurately be traced. In 1848, the 
year of revolutions, he planned a com- 
prehensive scheme of decoration to be 
called The Life—a project so 
significant of his way of thinking that 
we must linger over it. Very interesting 
is the constant mixture of history and 
symbolism, and significant 
the way in which forces, ideals, and ab- | 
stractions assume human form. This 
is the true mythological temper. Watts’s 


House of 


especially 


memorandum runs: 

The ceiling to be covered with the uni- 
form blue of space, on which should be 
painted the Sun, the Earth, and the Moon, 
as it is by their several revolutions and 
dependence upon each other that we have 
a distinct notion of and are able to 
measure and estimate the magnitude of 
Time The progress of Time and its con- 
sequent effect I would illustrate for the 
purpose of conveying a moral lesson—the 
design of Time and Oblivion would be ex- 
ictly in its place. To complete the design, | 
the Earth should be attended by two fig- 
ures ymbolic of the antagonistic forces, | 
Attraction and Repulsion. I would then 


give, perhaps, upon one-half of the ceiling, 


which might be divided with a gold band 
on which the Zodiac might be painted, a 
nearer view of Farth, and by a number of 


gigantic figures stretched out at full length 


to represent a range of mountains, typify- 


ing the rocky structure or skeleton. These 
I 
ign order insignificance of 
The of the 
onstellations should shine out of the deep) 
firmament. Silence and mighty 
be the char- 
acter and disposition of the giants, and re-| 


cycles should glide, 


grand and 
the 


important 


would make very impressive, 


to emphasize 


nian most (to us) 


ultramarine 


repose should stamped upon 


volving centuries and 


personified by female figures of great | 
beauty, beneath the crags upon which the! 
mighty forms should lie, to Indicate (as| 


compared with the effect upon man and his 


It is easy to mock at them, but! 


of Watts’s | 


works) the non-effect of time upon them. 

Then I would begin with man himeelf, 
trace him through his moral and political 
life; first the hunter stage. Next 
the pastoral state. This is the Gold- 
en Age, the age of poetry. There 
would be a great chance of exquisite sub- 
jects to illustrate this epoch, and here 


might be introduced the episode of Job. 
Next should be man—the tyrant—the in- 


sidious oppressor—the slave, a dweller in 
cities—the Egyptians raise the pyramids, 
etc. 


Here the manuscript becomes discon- 
tinuous, but there seems to have been 
intended a pageant of the progress of 
civilization, through the ages, to the 
preaching of Peter the Hermit. All 
along would have been depicted, with 
the mythology of people, those 
| heroes whom he regarded as most instru- 
mental in the spiritual advancement of 
lthe race. Watts later remarked that 
“with certain material advantages, which 
would have caused me by their nature to 
weld my thoughts into a regular form, 
|I think my efforts might have been giv- 
en place as an epic.” The observation 
shows a curious lack of understanding 
of what an epic Yet I think the 
| mood skeptical will in a fair-minded per- 
son yield to the conviction that, given 
the “material advantages,’ Watts would 
| have produced, not the epic, but a deco- 
| rative sequence which might fully have 
| realized his ambition “to do for mod- 
‘ern thought what Michelangelo did for 
| theological thought.” 


each 


is. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


One’s confidence in his power to exe- 
cute so grandiose a scheme must rest 
upon the great fresco of Justice which 
he executed between 1852 and 1859 for 
the Chapel of Lincoln’s Inn. Many in- 


| terruptions, including an archeological 


trip through the Greek Islands to the 
site of the Mausoleum, delayed the work. 
In the swift and nervous transfer of 
his designs to the wet plaster he found 
the chanting of the choristers an in- 
spiration and solace. Always he loved 
to parallel his art with music, endeavor- 
ed himself to master the violin, even 


| dreamt occasionally of composing solemn 


anthems. The Justice, with its half-cir- 
cle of great lawgivers, is, everything 
considered, the finest true fresco exe- 
cuted since the Renaissance. It grows, 
as such compositions inevitably must, 
out of Raphael's Disputa and School of 
Athens, but it has fuller and more sat- 
isfactory color. Unlike these hemicycle 
compositions as a class, it is warm and 
appealing, without pose or frigidity. 
Like Raphael's philosophers, these fa- 
mous justiciaries move in a larger air 
than ours, yet keep their credibility and 
retain our sympathy. In monumental- 
ity and repose it seems to me to excel 
the best decoration of Delacroix, while 
it leaves the best of Puvis looking a lit- 
tle bleak and bloodless. The great fres- 
co for Lincoln's Inn was done, at the 
painter’s suggestion, for the costs, but 
the benchers insisted on adding a hand- 
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some testimonial. Watts characteristi- 
cally declared his most accomplished and 
consistent work to be a failure, but in 
his later years he valued it, and its suc- 
cessful cleaning and preservation from 
London soot just before he died was a 


source of great satisfaction to him. It 
was his single venture in that mixed 
form which we may call pedantically 


typological design, it suggests what the 
House Life might have been in its 
historic portions, and it serves as the 
transition from history to pure sym- 
bolism. 


of 


To the sixties belong the designs of 
the Court of Death; 
Judgment; The Genius of Greek Poetry, 


Time, Death, and 
Ariadne in Naxos, Daphne, and Pygma- 
lion. The still more famous composi- 
tions, Love and Death, Love and Life, 
and Hope, belong to the seventies. And 
in the next decade, as he passed three 
score and ten, an epic of Genesis, com- 
prising the three Eves and the story of 
Cain, was partly executed, being a frag- 
mentary episode of the House of Life. 
The last twenty years of his life were 
largely devoted to revising and perfect- 
ing the old designs, to increasing the 
gallery of great contemporaries, and to 
finishing his portrait statue of Tenny 
son for Lincoln, and the plaster model 


of the colossal horseman _ typifying 
Physical Energy. Only such general 
landmarks may be noted, since years 


often elapsed between the tracing of a/| 


composition on the canvas and its com- 
pletion. The older he grew the closer 
became his dual allegiance to portrai- 
ture and pure symbolism, so that if one 
had to represent his maturity by two 
pictures, might well the 
second Hope of 1885, sounding her bro- 
ken harp among azure depths, and the 
Walter Crane of 1891. 


one choose 


magnincent 


Ill. 


Concerning the critic’s duty, Watts 


has left the following warning: 
do not 


fail because 


literature 


Critics usually they 
regard art 
point of view, and as occupying the same 
level, taking into what 
the artist has to say, but only how he 
said it. When a literary production is 
fered to the the first thing to 
considered whether literary 


and from the same 


seldom account 
has 
of- 
be 
or 


world, 
from a 
or scientific 
for 


is 


historical or religious point 


existing at 


literary 


of view it has 


all, 
produc tion 


any 
that 


reason 


and after its merits as a 


Until something of the kind 
the hardly be 
artist 


is 


to art of 


the 


applied critic can 


service to 
Accepting as I do this definition of 
the critic’s function, our chief concern 
is to the value of the kind of 
thought feeling in which Watts 
to But before raising this 
crucial matter certain technical ques- 
tions may properly be faced. For if it 
be true that what counts is the great- 
ness of the artist’s soul, it is also true | 
that his means of expression must be 


weigh 
and 
chose live. 





adequate. If those critics are right who 
assert that Watts’s handling is s 

and bad, design 
color lurid and inharmonious, why, then, 
whatever the seriousness of 
tion, he 


his extravagant, his 


his inspira 


remains a painter of minor or 


der. His devotees must undergo th 
reproach of insensitiveness to fine paint 
ing as such, and his considerable vogue 
among the intellectuels of to-day may 
be reckoned a kind of sentimentalism 
As a matter of fact, I believe Watts 
was one of the few notable technicians 


of our day, in the sense of having a dis 


tinctive personal message of an impor 
tant kind and of working out an indi 
vidual and appropriate rhetori Men 


who pass as great modern technicians 
tor example, Whistler and Manet, 
frequently been mainly dexte1 
have left pictures that are 


hav e 
ous and 


already per- 


ishing. On the basal points of design 
Watts habitually practiced the synco 
pated forms of representation which 
were proper to his heroic subjects and 
scale, and which for that matter he 
found in the Parthenon marbles and 


But Cézanne or Degas himsell 
indicating 
between hard 


There is no 


Titian. 
was not more scrupulous in 
the essential differences 

and soft, stiff and flexible. 
uncertainty as to the movement, mass, 
and bony structure of a Watts 
If he waived the modern fanatical 
phasis of mass, it was because his pur- 


igure 


em- 


pose was decorative and moral, and not 
fully pictorial. In the easy and impres 
sive adjustment of heroi within 
a rhythmical design he revived convinc- 
ingly the grand manner of the Hign 
Renaissance. Certain summary indica- 
tions of landscape in him are unique in 
art. His color has distinctive and beau- 
tiful traits. Certain blues the 
very sign of immensity; certain reds, of 
the perils that beset the soul, 
glowing intrinsically with the of 
sapphire and carbuncle. And ef- 
tects of color in the major chord Watts 


forms 


seem 


besides 
for e 


these 


obtained by setting dry color alongside 
of dry color without varnishing, glazing, 
other hazardous and perishable 


Nobody commanded the 


or ma- 


nipulation. col- 


ors as he did. The Hope is as lovel 
an arrangement in blue as Cazin or 
Whistler ever conceived, with the ad 
vantage of its meaning to boot. I can 


think of no picture that rivals it on its 


own ground except another equally fa 
mous subject-picture and equally pre 
cious in tone, Winslow Homer's Eight 
Bells. 

In Watts’s portraiture the infinity of 
little touches have been objected to 
But each stroke makes for vitality 
and character and luminousness. Set 
a good Watts portrait beside a good 


Bonnat, and it will be easy to see which 
has been done to death painstaking, 
which In fact, the general 
disposition to see in Watts a feeble exec 


by 
enriched. 


utant represents a common misunder- 


standing as to what fine technique in 









nting really is rhe modern eye sets 


» store by what it calls tone, mean 


ing only the muted harmonies of color; 


ind confuses fine brushwork with me! 
dexterity. Now, of dexterity, Watts had 
as he confessed himself, very little and 
increasingly less. In his later years he 
rarely could compass the suavity and 
directness of the sketch of Lady Son 
ind the portrait of Mrs. Wyndham It 

is his belief that no solemn emoti 
yuuld be expressed by the swift and 1 

is handling so much in \ T 

thod was consciously slow and d 

ate but assured and progress 
Where he failed, as it seems to me 
did in the more florid Eve, in the urchin 
alled Whence-Whither? and in the mo 
cadaverous and seer-like of the Tenny 
son portraits, the fault was in concep 
tion and not in execution I can see 
that an eye trained to modern naturalis 
tic color will resent a coloration that 
conventional, decorative, and often sy 
bolic, but I cannot conceive of anybod 
who has fairly grasped and accepted t 


of the 


tions, wishing them other than they ar: 


intention portraits and compo 


And as to lack of dexterity, imagine our 
requiring it of a poet, setting him dow! 


as an incompetent because he lacks th 
swoop of the trained journalist. Yet som: 
such exaction we do lay upon the paint 
er, forgetting that dexterity, an excel 


lent capacity in itself, is proper only to 


him whose subject matter lends itself 
to swift choice, understanding, and exe 
cution. No, Watts was not dexterous 
but in the resolute attack upon the fun 
damental problems of form and color 


and in a solution personal, meaningful, 


and instinct with a peculiar solemn 
beauty, Watts may surely be ranked 
with the very few great technicians of 


his century. 


BV< 

By his own standards this would be 
doubtful praise. He held that only ex 
pression counted, and that methods ot 
expression which obtrude themselves 
are bad. And, in fact, any fair est 
mate of Watts’s art implies, as I hav 
said, a criticism of his entire stock of 
ideals. He represents a kind of mys 
ticism, which, while alien to the ordi 
nary man of his day, was characteri 
of the finest spirits of the Victorian ag: 
James Drummond, the evangelist; Ten 
nyson, Matthew Arnold, Gladston 
Browning, George Eliot, Frederic Har 


rison, Ruskin, and less markedly Ca 
lvle, illustrate various phases of a cor 
mon tendency to identify religion th 
serious contemplation of social et! 
Most of these thinkers set a minimum 


value on cult and dogma and ecclesiast 
cal tradition, proceeding to a kind of 
the light of 
the 
one of 


“ethical 


values in 
This 


more 


construction of 
duty. 


and 


mood ot 


social was 
Watts, 
he 
flections.”’ 


of 1 


on than casion 
his works 
Such a life 


between 


spoke of as re 


constitutes a 


sort ia media self-sufficing 
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faith in authority and the prevalent ma- 
terialism. About the only religious dis- 
of the Victorian age was this 
middle course. The alternative seemed, 
perhaps falsely, to be sheer materialism, 
the orthodox scientific attitude. For the 
materialist life is a curious chemistry, 
of which thought is a mechanical pro- 
duct and death the mere clogging. Sin 
and virtue are implied in physical reac- 
tions running back indefinitely through 
Hence, 


covery 


a widening group of ancestors. 


onscience is largely a morbid excess 
of memory. Love is simply a tardy 
product of sexual differentiation. Jus- 
tice is what has on the whole proved 


tolerable and convenient in restraining 
the individual for the common weal. 
Sou! is the capacity for maintaining the 
chemistry, and virtually uni- 


bodily is 


form from the ameba to Shakespeare. 
So, axiomatically, materialism explains 
the issues of life and death, and where 
it admits mystery it counsels indiffer- 
ence, since nothing has value for life 
which is not clearly knowable. Such is 
the orthodox scientific attitude witn 


which the Victorian age had to cope, and 
it is fair to add that on such a basis a 
fine stoicism is possible. 


indifference, the medieval sin of 
the most impossible vice 
true Victorian to acquire, and 
with few exceptions the finest spirits 
revolted vehemently against the simple 
materialistic formula for “seeing life as 
x a with Cardinal Newman, 
reacted into obscurantism, more worked 
out the middle road of which Tennyson 
and Browning are the poets and Watts 
To hold to the 


But 


accidia, Was 


for a 


Some, 


is the artist champion. 
essentials of Christianity while divest- 
ing it of outworn mythology was the 
task. Or rather substitute for the 
old a new, human,and valid mythology, 
based upon the most general ideas. A 
could stop short of the 
mythological stage. jreat words and 
ideas suffice him. A painter must see his 
ideas in clear vision or keep them out 
of his art. | 

Watts saw them in exalted human | 
form, and his gift was to be very clear | 
in generalities. It is significant 
that as convinced a Christian as he al- 
most never treated a Biblical theme, and 
then only such ag are most unspecific 
and broadly typical—Eve, Cain, the Good 
Samaritan. It as if he would not 
compromise his faith by linking it with | 
disputable matter of fact, nor cheapen 
sacred legend itself by a merely imagin- 
With regard to classi- 
values 


to 


poet indeed 


his 


was 


ative adherence. 
al mythology, 
overt and no issue of fact implied, 
he pursued a freer course. But his chief 
concern Was to ascertain the elemental 
human values of his time, and to create 
therefor an appropriate mythology less 
vulnerable than the old. He conceived 


where symbolk 


man as projected between the mysteries 
of Life and Death and sustained in his 
perilous transit by that summation of 


| present. 


the virtues, Love, fortificd, too, by the 
remembrance of such as have greatly 
loved and endeavored. So far his moral 
dynamic was that of his age. Where 
the great artist in him came out was 
in the imperious need of giving visible | 
and human form to these simple ele- 
ments of a spiritually contemplative life. 
Nowhere did he show himself more the 
artist than in his life-long dissent from 
the literalism of his friend Ruskin, and 
his vindication of the right of the soul 
to shadow forth its finest intimations 
by its own light. So he became a myth- 
maker—enduing with our own flesh the 
forces and ideals with which we must 
live—but of myths Platonically sim- 
ple and defensible. In his embodiments 
he ‘sought the aid of those artists who 
have envisaged mankind with the most 
candid and hopeful eyes—Pheidias and 
Giorgione and Titian. Perhaps his chiet 
significance is to have linked a pecu- 
liarly modern way of thinking with the 
noblest traditional forms of sculpture 
and painting. In energy of creation he 
was among the greatest artists of his 
century. Delacroix at times excels him, 
but is febrile and of shifting viewpoint. 
Against Watts’s energy of invention, a 
true furia for all its sweet reasonable- 
ness, the lovely retrospective idyllism 
of Burne-Jones and Puvis assumes a 
pallor of irreality. Rossetti’s medieval- | 
ism looks flimsy, Besnard’s amazing and | 
genial pyrotechnics merely theatrical. 
The men who best bear the comparison 
with him are those of wholly alien! 
genius: masters of shorthand like Manet 
and Courbet and Winslow Homer, scorn- 
ful stylists like Whistler and Degas, 
strenuous devotees of mass such as 
Cézanne. In creative accomplishment 
and valid relationship to the great art | 
of old none seems to stand so well be-| 
side him as Millet, who, refining his ac- | 
tual observations into types, seems tc 
represent a more normal exercise of the 
artistic spirit. More normal, possibly, | 
only when viewed by our modern stan-| 
dards, for the way of Watts was very) 
much that of the Greeks and the great | 
Italians. 


; 


| 
I have written vainly if any one con- 
fuses the eminently creative methods of | 
Watts with the arid theological sym- 
bolism of the Middle Ages which it su-| 
perficially recalls, or yet with the cheap | 
symbolism of current decoration—the | 
exuberant front of the Paris model as) 
Plenty, her muscular back as Industry. 
This is merely a survival of the early 
eighteenth-century fashion of capitaliz- 
ing all personified abstractions. From | 
the model Watts made the most scru-| 
pulous studies, but when his great can-| 
vases were in progress no model was| 
He was a true Visionary, but of | 
the mind's eye. 
A kind of abstract vitality his com-| 


positions and portraits should always re-| 
tain. His gift of embodying the finest) 


bare elements of moral thinking should 
»eain permanent value. His gallery of 
portraits alone will give permanency 
and dignity to what otherwise would 
pass chiefly for a shopkeeping and iron- 
mongering age. The representative and 
Victorian value of his symbolic designs 
may well fluctuate, as men think well 
or ill of the Victorian via media. His 
art is not likely to confront a more 
materialistic age than that thro igh 
which it won in his life-time. Some 
more delicate moral adjustment, how- 
ever, than his own and his friend Ten- 
nyson’s the future may well have in 
store. Yet even so, his mood was so 
elemental and warm that life should 
persist in it, so simple that it should 
readily adjust itself to other modes of 
thinking. While his concrete qualities 
of noble line and mass and splendid 
color and reflective handling are so emi- 
nent that they should ever appeal to 
the enlightened dilettante, if, indeed, 
the future is to keep a place for a type 


'of detached enthusiasm of which Watts 


himself thoroughly disapproved. 
FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 





Excavations were continued at Corfu dur- 
ing the last season by Prof. W. Dérpfeld 
with important results. Previously only 
ruins of historic times had been found, dat- 
ing no further back than the fifth or sixth 
century B. c.; but this year’s excavations 
in the northwest corner of the island and on 
the southern side of Cape Kephali have re- 
sulted in discoveries going back to the Stone 


' Age. They include several stone hand mills 


in which the corn was ground into flour in 
a cavity in a stone block by means of 
heavy stone balls, some of which have also 
been found. Toothed flint blades have also 
been brought to light, as well as hand- 
made pottery of the pre-Mycenzan period. 
Of the Mycenzan period there have so far 
been found only a few fragments, not as yet 
sufficient to justify the assumption that they 
are those of the town of the Homeric King 
Alcinous. Of great interest, however, is the 
existence in the sea at some distance from 
Cape Kephali of a rock resembling a sailing 
ship, which is still known as Karavi, “the 


| vessel.” This rock is mentioned by the an- 


cient geographers, Strabo and Ptolemy, as 
Ulysses’s vessel turned to stone. 

Excavations on the site of the Etruscan 
town of Vejum, near Rome, have revealed 
the existence of five temples, a theatre, a 
circus, and many dwelling houses. Vases, 
arms, and jewels have been found in con- 
siderable numbers, and these objects are 
to be housed in a museum, which it is in- 
tended to build on the site of the town 
for this purpose. 

The Italian Archeological Mission headed 
by Professor Halbherr has recently made 
some interesting discoveries in Crete. A 
temple to Egyptian divinities was unearth- 
ed at Cortina, with a dedication on one of 
the architraves by Flavia Philyra, who had 
the building erected. In a cell were found 
statues of Jupiter, Serapis, Isis, and Mer- 
cury; also fragments of a colossal statue 
of a woman, and a bust of a woman which 
is thought to be that of the foundress of the 


essence of the individual soul and the!temple. On the south of the building was 
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discovered a little flight of steps leading 


down to a subterranean pool, where reli- 
gious ceremonies of purification used to be 
celebrated; on the side of this staircase 
are two niches for small statues. The mis- 
sion also found in the interior of the island 
a large number of hitherto unpublished epi- 
graphic texts. 


The discovery of a large ossuary near the 
port of Talamone, in the province of Gros- 
seto, has been announced. The discovery is 
on the scene of the Battle of Talamon, 
fought in the year 225 B. c., during the in- 
vasion of Italy by the Gauls, when the in- 
vading hordes, as recorded by Polybius, 
were defeated by the Romans under the con- 
suls Papus and Regulus. Tz ruins of a 
Temple of Thanksgiving, erected by the Ro- 
mans in memory of this victory, were un- 
earthed in 1892, and further important dis- 


coveries are expected as a result of the 
present excavations. 

The death, at sixty-three, is announced 
of the French painter, Aimé-Nicolas Morot. 
He studied under Cabanel, and in 1873 
won the Prix de Rome with his painting, 


La Charge des Cuirassiers a Reichshoffen, 
now in the Luxembourg. Tle decorated the 
ceiling of the Hétel de Ville with a series 
of frescoes representing French dances at 
various periods of history. His portrait of 
Paul Deschanel was hung at the last salon. 
Other paintings by Aimé Morot are por- 
traits of the Prince d’Arenberg, of Mme 
Aimée Morot et sa Fille, and of the paint- 
er, Ernest Hébert. 
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THE RELAXING FINANCIAL STRAIN 
ABROAD. 


During the past six months, possibly 
the most troublesome fact in the finan- 
cial situation has been the strained con- 
dition of the European money markets 
and of the great European banks. This, 
as every one now knows, was a conse- 
quence, first, of the prodigious demands 


on credit, through the quite unprece- 
dented mass of new security issues; 
next, of the further requisitions on 


bank resources, due to the Balkan War, 
and finally, of the depletion of Europe's 
bank reserves through hoarding of cash 
by the European people, in their fear 
of a general war. 


For many months, these great foreign 
institutions have been striving to build 
up their reserves from outside sources, 
while at the same time holding down 
home demands on credit. The Ameri- 
can market was drawn upon for gold, 
to the amount (wholly unprecedented 
for the first seven months of any year) 
of $43,000,000. This went mostly to the 
Bank of France, to offset the French 
people’s hoarding. The Bank of Eng- 
land drew gold from the Transvaal; the 
Imperial Bank of Germany drew from 
England, from Holland, and later from 
the scattered reserves of Germany it- 
self. At length, a few weeks ago, the 
South American markets gave up $25,- 





000,000 to $35,000,000 gold, which went. 


to London, Paris, and Berlin. 
The outcome is somewhat remarkable 
Last Thursday the Bank of England re- 


ported £42,297,000 gold in its reserve, 


an increase of £1,385,000 from a year 
ago, of £15,250,000 since the beginning 


of July, and the largest holding, with 
the exception only of a single week in 
1911 and one in 1910, of any in 
seventeen years. The only period in his- 
tory when the Bank of England has for 
any consecutive period held an equal 
or greater stock of gold was the period 
from September 18, 1895, to September 
9, 1896. 

The other European banks a 
similar story to report, and the Euro- 
pean money and stock markets have at 
length begun to take full account of it. 
Just how much this new order of things 
will affect the general of af 
tairs, it is not wholly easy to determine, 
but the expected strain on the autumn 
markets has been little talked 
about, since the rise in these bank re- 
Confronted, first, with the 
building-up of the German Reichsbank’s 
gold reserve to by far the highest fig- 
ure in its history; then with the rise in 
the Bank of England's gold supply to a 
level not approached at this date in any 
of the past sixteen years, and at length 
with the addition of $11,000,000 gold to 
the French Bank's holdings in two 
weeks—even the skeptical and incred- 
European financial communities 
have now been driven to admit that the 
situation on the eve of autumn has been 
radically altered. 

It is quite true that much of this new 
gold has been obtained from South 
American markets, which surrendered 
it reluctantly, and which may find them- 
selves embarrassed at the loss of it. The 
greater part of what Germany has ob- 
tained has been got through substitut- 
ing small notes of the Reichsbank for 
the coin which the German people for- 
merly carried in their pockets—a substi- 
tution which may obstruct the ready re- 
demption of such note circulation. But, 
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have 


position 


money 


sources. 
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on the other hand, it is not to be for- 
gotten that the problem of the Euro- 
pean banks and money markets, for 


many months, has been how to get back 
from its hiding-places the mass of gold 
and silver locked up by the Continen- 
tal public during the period of political 
alarm. 

This hoarded cash has seemed to re 
turn very slowly to the bank reserves 
and to general circulation, even when 
peace in Europe was assured. There was 
no such sudden outpour, from the old 
stockings, and the chimney corners, and 
the safe deposit vaults, as occurred in 
this country at the end of 1907. But of 
that it should be remarked that even in 
the United States the “currency pre- 
mium” did not disappear, or the hoard- 
ed cash come out, until the public at 
large had visible evidence 


that our) 






banks were rapidly building up reserves 


to normal, with ' drawn othe: 


countries. 

It 
serves, and the inference that the 
ican banks would soon be 


gv from 


Was the sight of these new 


Amet 
indifferent to 


the hiding away of cash by frightened 
individuals, which inspired those indi 
Viduals all at once to give up th 

hoards. It has taken longer for the 


European banks to achieve this end in 
the present money-hoarding episode, but 
it. The 
Europe may be 
from this week's Lombard Street predic- 
tion, that the present Bank of England 
rate—which, though very high for mid- 
summer, 


they have now achieved infet 
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